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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

In July, 1986, a dozen of us gathered at the University of Wyoming for the Wyoming 
Institute on Foreign TA Training to consider problems and opportunities relating to the 
design and implementation of training programs for foreign teaching assistants (FTAs). We 
represented both public and private universities from eight states (see participant list at the 
end of this volume). These papers are the result of our deliberations. 

The papers are in different formats and type faces because they were produced by the 
individuals indicated at different places and times during the past few months. Errors are the 
responsibility of each author; no editing as possible. Some of the papers represent only the 
beginnings of ideas while other present highly polished drafts. But all of these are, in fact, 
drafts— papers on the way to becoming something more than they are here. I ask you to 
remember that as you read them. 
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SECTION 1 ~ BACKGROUND PAPERS 

During the first two days of the 1986 Wyoming Institute on Foreign TA 
Training, three background papers were presented. These were intended to "set 
the scene" by taking stock of what had been done and what the research showed 
(if there was any research), and to identify areas that the participants of the 
Institute might want to investigate. 

This section contains revised versions of those presentations. Pat Byrd 
considers what we need to know about the variety of teaching tasks assigned to 
FTAs and what we may not have considered in planning the pedagogical section of 
a training program. Lynne McNamara' s presentation on cultural awareness 
covered basic prinicples which, on the surface, may seem obvious, but which 
sparked much discussion during the rest of the Institute. Janet C 
Constantinides, filling in for a presenter who was taken ill, raised questions 
about the adequacy of existing tests and pointed to some directions that might 
be followed In arriving at new and better testing methods. 
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Academic Sub-cultures within U.S. Higher Education: 
Implications for FT A Training 
Of Differences in Teaching Styles and Methods 

Patricia Byrd 
Georgia State University 

Before reading further, take a few minutes to make two li?ts — the first of 
the majors of the foreign graduate teaching assistants (FTAs) at your 
Institution and the second of the courses that they are likely to teach. 

From the beginning, we need to think specifically about our audience and 
their audiences. If your list is like that of many of our colleagues, the 
majors of the FTAs include primarily scientific and technical areas — physics, 
mathematics, computer science, business, econonics, biology, chemistry. It 
might, however, very well include foreign languages, music, history, political 
science, education, and even English literature. The list of courses taught 
probably includes introductory courses in mathematics, chemistry, computer 
science, and so forth. First year forei£;n languages are also frequently taught 
by FTAs. 

During the first testing of foreign students who were being considered for 
teaching assistant ships at Georgia State, I was made aware of the enormous 
difference between the methods of teaching valued in ESL and the methods valued 
in the academic departments of these graduate students. All of them were Ph.D. 
students who had been in the U.S. for several years. Very nearly all of them 
used the same teaching method in the video-taped simulation test: using an 
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ove'^head projector to project material on a 3c-^een, th^.y tv^v-f'o the^*- back5. 
the "class" and talked to the screen. Since they were all trying to pass i.he 
test by doing the best teaching possible, I ha-1 to conclude that -hlr: was the 
way they thought teachers should act. In fact, this was probably the way th'-v 
had been taught in their graduate classes. My perception was that the teachln.c- 
methori<5 that I had learned to value in teaching ESL were not being used in 
other departments. That same spring I co-^-taught a graduate cour<^^ in the 
Teaching of English as a Second Language. We decided to force ( i:- graduate 
students to take responsiblity for the class b'-^ our refusing in the first 
session to take part in the discussion. We selected readings: ..^^ primed 
student discussion leaders in pre-class sessions; but once the cla-s began, we 
sat on the outside of the circle and refused to comment. Thes.- AjnerJean RSL 
teachers were extremely uncomfortable; th j s war? not the way to riin a class. 
Gradually most of the students came to appreciate the systeni-^ard gradually v;e 
were welcomed into the group. I realized that the academic eyo^^rrenoe of the::- 
American students—like the academic experience:- of the FTAr.--.har^ -ot prepared 
them to expect, accept, or appreciate student-centered cJasse^. 

Both of these experiences led me to i clearer understand! nr of something * 
had dim]y suspected before: the methods and manner of teachinc. valued and 
promoted by ESL teacher- trainers and langoage-teaching special irt- differ 
significantly from the methods and manner approved of and practiced in othe- 
parts of the university. The teaching st-ate^^'es and student-teacher 
relationships that are most valued by R.SL specialists include-: 

1) student-centered classes, 

2) focus on communication by studen^F in 

3) activities designed by teacher w io tal:es the role rf 
h) orprnnizer/supervlr,er/resource pe\son. 
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5) paired and small proup activities in classes of no more 
than 20 students, 

6) classes that aim to improve conimunl cation skills ranher 
than knowledge of content. 

The teacher is an insider teaching a group of cultural and linguistic 
outsiders. 

In contrast, FTAs are teaching in a radically different environment in 
which: 

1) the teacher is a lecturer; 

2) content is the main focus; 

3) classes are frequently quite large — ^5-50 students, and 

4) small groups are seldom used during the regular 
class (discussion groups are sometimes used but not 
during the lecture time); and 

5) the teacher is knower/explainer/giver of information- 

For foreign TAs, the teacher is an outsider teaching a group of cultural and 
linguistic insiders. 

Bailey (1982) reports on the characteristics of TAs who get high student 
evaluations. Her research results in descriptions that sound familiar to ESL 
teachers: interactive teaching style, on-task humor, relaxed relationships with 
students, well-organized presentations, helpfulness, etc. BUT we are applying 
these terms in a sub-culture much different from the world of ESL teaching, 
"Breakfast" seems like a tie that binds until you get to another country and 
try to find your cornflakes. Similarly, interaction in a section of college 
algebra is most likely not the same as interaction in an ESL course. 

These comparisons lead to three major issues. First, what preparation and 
experience should the teacher of an FTA training course have? Second, what is 



r. 

the appropriate training for that FTA — what should the contont of the FTA 

training course be? Third, what standards should be set for the FTA in * 
screening tests and who should be setting those standards? 

Constantinides and Byrd (1986) observed that few ESL teach^irs are now 
teaching or have ever taught U.S. undergraduates. The point is that ESL * 
teachers will need special training to learn about the teaching methods and 
manner needed by the FTAs and the ESL specialist who designs an FTA training 
program must be careful to provide instruction that prepares the FTA for what ^ 
awaits him/her in the person of the U.S. undergraduate. At the same time, the 
specialists who help U.S. faculty improve their teaching skills (in the 
enhancement of instruction programs available on many campuses) have little or 
no training in the teaching of ESL. While much of the published research 
indicates that the FTAs have problems much wider than just the "bad 

pronunciation" they are accused of, FTA training programs do need to include a ^ 

significant amount of language training. Indeed, for students from some 

language backgrounds, FTA programs will need to include lengthy training in 

pronunciation and other aspects of spoken English. We are finding, 9 

unfortunately, that while many graduate students from oriental backgrounds, 

especially Korean and Chinese, can read (and do multiple choice tests) well 

enough to succeed quite well in graduate :2chocl, they cannot make themselves 3 

understood in spoken English. (A larger number than one might expect have 

severely limited ability to communicate in aca.Iemic writing.) In sum, whatever 

direction an institution goes to find training for its FTAs, the training ^ 

program will more than likely need to include ».nservice training Tor its own 

instructors. 

The development of FTA training has revealed how little is known about the 
teaching methods and manner of the various academic discip] ine:^. The 
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8. Are there differences in the assignments given faculty of different 
ranks? (For example, do full professors teach fewer classes than assistant 
professors?) 

9. How many support staff are .there in the department? 

Administrative assistants 

Secretaries 

Technicians 

Clerks 

Others (indicate their positions) 

10. With which of the staff will you be expected or will you need to 
interact? What sort of interaction is needed in each case? 

Name Position Interaction 

A. 

C. 
D. 



Directory of Your Department 
Discussion Activity 
Make a chart to collect names? etc., for key people in your department. 
Discuss with other students in the training course the ways that you got this 
information and any additional things that you learned about your department or 
the university while you were filling in the form. 



Activities similar to this have been found useful in FTA training at the 
University of Washington (Sequeira: 1987 ) • 



In addition, we must use extreme care in pushing an FTA to use teaching 
methods not approved of in his/her department- -foreign TAs cannot lead the 
educational revolution. This warning must be heeded by the teaching- 
enhancement specialist as much as by the ESL specialist: your institution's 
development of a center for the improvement of instruction does not mean that a 
department will let foreigners (or graduate students) take the lead in changing 
traditional modes of instruction • Foreign TAs are considered strange enough 
already without our teaching them to behave in unacceptable ways. 

FTA training programs must be designed so that they can quickly be changed 
as we learn more about the needs of the FTA. We are at the very beginnings of 
our understanding of the communicative and pedagogical skills .needed for 
success as teachers of undergraduate courses- A danger of legislative mandates 
is that the lawmakers could be overly specific in their requirements, binding 
us to tests and methods that we later find ineffective- 

It is traditional for discussions such as this to end with calls for 
further research- At least in this situation, the call is sent forth with 
urgency- Too much is at stake for our institutions and for the FTA for us to 
dither and dillydally in our search for accurate information and effective 
programming. We must soon have descriptions of valued teaching methods and 
styles in various academic disciplines- The list that we made at the beginning 
of this discussion suggests the enormous task this research project will 
entail. A possible reward for success in this enterprise is that as experts 
on academic teaching we might be able to influence our institutions to improve 
the teaching skills of all faculty and graduate teaching assistants—ALierican 
as well as foreign. 
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CROSS--CULTURAL AWARENESS: Understanding Ourselves and Sensitivity to 

Others 

By Lynne A, McNamara 

Introduction 

The presentation begins with a Questionnaire for the participants 
in which they survey their own experience with regard to multi- 
cultural awareness. After completing this personal inventory, a 
discussion is conducted about culture and its meanings. This leads 
into an experiential involvement in a foreign language which initiates 
discussion about communication. Finally, multi-cultural issues are 
presented which affect the Foreign Teaching Assistant in an American 
university setting. 



Self-Analysis of Multi-Cultural Awareness 

Awareness of the behaviors and feelings of others from another 
culture can be developed through experience, exposure, and education. 
One of the many steps to cross-cultural awareness is acquiring a 
knowledge about ourselves: recognition of our own behaviors and 
feelings open us to recognizing and understanding others, whether they 
are from our own culture or from another. 

Personal experience makes a great difference in the perceptions 
one has about an "other-cultured" individual. If one has traveled or 
lived abroad, they have been exposed to another way of living, eating, 
working, dating and marrying, raising children, and communicating, to 
name just a few encounters with life situations. Studying a second 
language or actually speaking it fluently changes the way we think and 
the way we express our ideas to others. The publications we read and 
the friends we have all influence our acceptance of the other-cultured 
person. 

To assess the multi-cultural framework which each person has, a 
simple personal survey can be given and scored. Such a survey is seen 
in Addendum 1. With the highest score as 100, an individual can add 
the numbers circled and rate himself or herself to see what level of 
cross-cultural sophistication they may already have. Such a survey 
could be useful with a group of Americans who may have varying degrees 
of cross-cultural experience. Discussion could follow the assessment 
to point out how each experience contributes to one^s openness to, and 
understanding of, people from another culture. 



Culture — a Definition 



Each individual may give a definition of "culture," whether with 
a capital "C" or with a small "c." It*s useful to share these 
personal interpretations of the word which are based in part on 
educated definitions, but are primarily based on one^s own experience 
and emotions. Some of the following expressions bring up a multitude 
of meanings and center around the word "culture": acculturation, 
your /my culture, one has/doesn*t have culture, a cultured person, the 
culture of a country/society, cross/multi-cultural, a 
personal/corporate culture. A group setting offers an educational 
opportunity to get varying examples for the different "cultures" that 
each individual would have in their family, community, region, and 
state. 

There may not be complete agreement among members of a group with 
the following definitions of "culture," but these definitions can form 
the basis of a beginning core of understanding, 

* Culture is that .complex whole which includes 
knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, law, custom, and 
any other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society.* (E.B.Tylor, Primitive 
Culture , 1972) 

^Culture is the totality of learned, socially 
transmitted behavior." (Keesing, 

Cultural Anthropology; The Science of Custom , 
1958) 

Bringing one to an awareness of the multitude of definitions, of 
usages, and of settings in which culture is apparent is in itself an 
important step to becoming "culturally literate." 

A Simulated Foreign-Language Experience 

What is it like to experience being in a group of people and not 
understand the language that is being spoken? And then, what if 
you* re asked to perform some task? You don*t know exactly what it 
is. . .something with a pencil and a pen? You have to get 
one. . .no. . .take one. . .no. . .both to another person. How did you 
understand just those simple ideas? 

Such an exercise is frustrating, but revealing. One learns how 
much they rely on body language: the facial expressions, the hand 
movements, the bending of the body. A general discussion can ensue 
about body language differences in each culture. For example, each 
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culture "talks" by the way they touch, greet, sit and stand near 
others, and walk together. Douglas said: "The words alone mean very 
little. Verbal symbols depend on the speaker manipulating his whole 
environment to get the meaning across." (Implicit Meanings & Essays 
in Anthropology , 1975) 

Participants also learn how much they rely on their fellow 
friends in the group by watching carefully how another person 
interacts and reacts with the one speaking the strange tongue. 
Furthermore, one can understand how much communication happens 
through tone of voice and through simple intonation patterns. The 
participant adjusts with some hesitancy to the language and can even 
begin to pick up some sounds and words that car* be identified with 
objects and actions. 

An additional step in such an exercise is to actually teach two 
or three phrases in the foreign language, getting each student to 
properly imitate not only the sounds and intonation, but also the 
body language that accompanies the expressions. 

A discussion following the foreign language experience brings 
out the emotions that the individuals felt. Common feeliiigs are 
stupidity, insecurity, helplessness, anger, frustration, like a baby. 
A positive and desired result of this exercise is an insight into how 
some of our foreigner visitors feel when they are first learning our 
language. 

The Communication Part of the Multi-Cultural Communication 

Is it just an understanding of the other culture? Or is it that 
and an understanding of the language of that culture? Or is it 
really about something else? 

One has certain expectations about the language they hear and the 
situation. If you are in a restaurant, you would not expect a 
postman to come to your table to take your order. Nor would you 
expect a waiter to ask you about a choice of colors for your salad. 
It those instances would occur, you would be shocked. In Italy when 
they answer the phone, they immediately ask, 'HJho*s talking?" In the 
United States, that would be considered an insult if that was the 
first thing you heard. Our expectation is different. 

When we are in another culture or dealing with people from other 
cultures, we have to give up some of those expectations in order to 
permit the intent to be heard and understood. One must be present to 
the speaker; presence is total openness to what the individual is 
saying. There is no criticism or analysis; there is acceptaess and 
interest. This is also considered active listening; one is actively 
listening to the words for the thought and intention of the speaker. 
These skills will better enable us to communicate with others from 
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our own cultural background and are essential to multi-cultural 
communications . 



The Issues 



The foreign Teaching Assistant in the American university 
classroom elicits a multitude of issues. These issues are to be 
solved not only by the foreign T\, but als by the community in which 
he participates. Fellow colleagues, department administration, and 
American students all have a role to play in solving the problem. As 
a beginning, some of the issues are presented in Addendum 2 for a 
quick reference. These topics show how multi-cultural communications 
are an essential part of solving the foreign TA issues on our 
campuses. 
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Addendum 1 



Multicultural Communications 
A Personal Questionnaire 
By Lynne McNamara 

University of Wyoming Institute on Training Foreign TAs, Summer 1986 



DIRECTIONS. Circle the number which most closely describes your own experience. 

3 



1 = Very little/ 
Not at all 



Somewhat/ 
Some time 



5 = A lot, very much/ 
Long time 



1. Traveling to Mexico and Canada has been a part of 
my life. 

2. Traveling to countries not contiguous with the U.S. 
has been a part of my life. 

3. I am fluent in another language besides English. 

4. I am fluent in a third language besides English. 

5. Studying in a foreign college or university was 
part of my undergraduate or graduate experience. 

6. I have lived in a non-English speaking country. 

7. My close friends include foreigners. 

8. Neighbors with whom I communicate are non-native 
Americans. 

9. When I have a party, I invite foreigners. 

10. My correspondence includes non-Americans that I 
have met during my life. 

11. I am a second-generation American. 

12. Some of my family members have married foreigners. 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 
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Questionnaire 



13. Publications in my home include periodicals such as 
National Geographic , Newsweek (or Time » 

U.S. News & World Report ) , and The Economist . 

14. I have been a host family or homestay family for 
foreign visitors or students. 

15. NAFSA and SIETAR are professional organizations to 
which I belong ♦ 

16. Fellow colleagues or students with whom I have 
associated have been/are foreigners. 

17. I have read books and articles on multi-cultural 
communication . 

18. Some of ray course-work in college was about 
different cultures. 

19. I have spent my free time with Americans from 
ethnic backgrounds other than ray own (Anglo, Black, 
Hispanic, Asian, for example). 

20. Farailiarity with the politics and economics of other 
countries is a value to me. 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



***** ^- * 
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Addendum 2 

Issues regarding 

CROSS-CULTURAL ORIENTATION 
and 

THE FOREIGN TEACHING ASSISTANT 

The foreign TA*s familiarity with the American educational system: 

+ Time frames: in the classroom, through the academic year 
+ Testing and grading 
+ Professionalism 

+ Interpersonal and professional relationships 
— At the classroom level 
— Departmental 

— Within the College or School 

— Within the institution as a whole 

+ Administrative procedures 

+ Academic advising 

+ The American student 

The American student's/colleagues' awareness of other cultural, systems: 
+ Past traveling, living, studying outside the U.S. 
+ Speaking, reading, writing another language 
+ Friends who are non-native speakers, foreigners 
+ Relatives from another country; family ties abroad 
+ Research, study, interest in other countries 




Orientation programs for/by .vhom? (and when & whore?) 
+ Foreign TAs 
+ American students and TAs 
+ College and university faculty and staff 
+ ESL faculty and staff 
+ TESL program administrators 

Defining the American educational system's expectations of TAs 
+ According to the American students 

+ From the point of view of the school's administration 
— Departmental 
— College or School 
— Institutional 

+ What the TA expects 

+ According to the American tax-paying public 

Cross-cultural communication problems between the FTA and 
+ his/her students 
+ the department 
+ the administration 
+ the public 
+ the parents 

Cross-cultural communication needs analysis of a particular campus 
Internationalizing a campus community 



8. Improvement within higher education of teaching 

+ Accountability 
+ Consumerism 

+ All ranks from TA to Professor 
+ The need acknowledged by academia 

9. Communication with ESL training programs regarding needs 
foreign graduate students 

10. Equality between domestic and foreign TAs 

+ Working conditions 
+ Commitment 
+ Salary 
+ Training 

11. Favoritism in the classroom 

+ of the FTA toward fellow foreign students 

+ of the American TA toward the American student 
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Background Issues in Testing 
and Evaluation of Foreign Teaching Assistants 
Janet C Constant inides 
University of Wyoming 

Pauline Rea, in an article in New Directions in Language Testin g (1985), 
sets eight questions for any test: 

1 . WhY, test? 

2. Whose responsibility? 
3* What is tested? 

4. How do we test? 

5. What is the function of the tests? 

6 . What feedback will there be from the test? 

7. What are the evaluation criteria? 

8. How are the test results to be interpreted? 

I won't attempt to cover all of these in this paper [Ed. note: Numbers 1, 2, 
and 5 were covered in the Institute sessions on administering TA programs.] 
Table 1 (next page) shows how Rea sees the answers to these questions in a 
situation where the testing is related to teaching. In this paper I want to 
focus on numbers 4 and 3, in that order (although that is the reverse order in 
which they should be considered if we were to construct a test). 
HQW DO WE TEST ? 

Let* s begin with the how. Here we have three main considerations: 
validity, reliability, and cost and ease of administration. 

VALIDITY refers to this question: Does it test what it is supposed to? 
Of course, this involves a question of content, which will be discussed later. 



Table 1. Key features of langaa^e t«t ro. teaoMn, p,...^3e3 




Purpose 



• Selection/ 

plocemcnt 

• Motivotion 

• Sensltizotion 



• Achievement 

• Progress 

• Motivotion 

• Sensitization 



• Achievement 

• Proficiency 

• Maintaining 
standards 
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For now, let's consider different types of validity. One kind ci validity 
is"face validity." That is, does the test appear to test what we want it to. 
For example, if we want to test essay v/riting ability, on the face of it, it 
would seem that we would need to ask the students to do something with the 
written language. This may be done by using either direct or indirect tests. 
An indirect test could be a multiple choice test that asks the student to 
identify correct and incorrect spelling, usage, punctuation, etc., that is, an 
editing test. There are advantages to using such a test: it is easy to 
administer and to score, and it probably isn» t very expensive. But there is 
one major disadvantage — the results do not correlate highly v;ith writing 
ability, according to all the available research* A direct test of writing 
would be a writing sample written by the student in response to some "prompt** 
or set of directions. The disadvantages of this test are that it can be 
difficult to administer, time-consuming and difficult to score, and expensive 
because it is labor intensive. However, it has one major advantage: it shows 
the student's ability to write. 

If we apply this distinction to proficiency and performance testing, we 
can look at the work of Low and Lee (1985). They studied the correlations 
between the scores on a battery of screening tests which were given to entering 
students at Hong Kong University to determine "the extent to which any of the 
language tests predict the linguistic acceptability of the academic work" 
(1985:124.) Among the tests was a writing test known as Tutorial Paper Test, 
which was "intended as a highly direct Lest of both process and product of 
writing a tutorial paper" (1985:120). They found the highest correlations 
between the teacher comments on the assignments done by students near the end 
of the year and the scores attained on the most direct of the tests used. But 
none of the tests, direct or indirect, was a good predictor of students* 
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success at acadonic tasks as measured by grades or end-of-year exams. Thui:. 
although it had face validity, since it seems to simulate a reaj vritirf. task, 
the Tutorial Paper Test was not more valid than the indirect tests in 
predicting grades, etc. 

An example of a direct test for oral proficiency/performance testing would 
be the video-taped mini-lecture used so comffionly now in FT A programs. Although 
an indirect test may have high statistical validity, the direct test has 
hi^er face validity and certainly has what Douglas Stevenson (1985) calls "Pep 
validity," that is, validity as seen by the non-professional. According to 
this definition, a test is considered val:d because it "looks so good," because 
it appears to do "something no language test can do: to directly capture, 
unharmed and intact, real-life proficiency" (1985:111)- Although we know that 
this type of validity is impossible, that notion of validity is often held by 
those who are making the policy decisions. So it appears that we may need to 
carefully consider using some sort of direct test. 

The next question we have to ask, then, is: Should the test be 
interactive or non-interactive? Most of the tests currently us'^d for 
proficiency/ performance testing are non- interactive. The OPE test used at the 
Center for English as a Second Language at Southern Illinois, for example, is 
tape recorded. The student is asked t^^: 1) answer questions, 2) read a 
passage, 3) listen to a lecture with questions at the end, U) answer questions 
about local news, 5) describe a picture story, and 6) describe a picture of a 
person. The instructions, etc., are on the tape and the students records their 
answers, which are then listened to and rated at a later time. Another exaiaple 
of an oral proficiency test is the AREL test (no date) developed and used by 
the Association of Recognised English Language Schools in Great Britain. 
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Perhaps the test best known, especially in academic circles, is the Test of 
Spoken English (TSE) and its institutional version, SPEAK. 

There are two well-known tests available that are interactive, the FSI 
(Foreign Service Institute) test and the newly developed ACTFL (American 
Congress of Teachers of Foreign Language) oral proficiency tests, modelled 
after the FSI. A most interesting but little known example is the test that 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) developed for the CIA and later modified for 
the Peace Corps (Clark 1972:125)* The student is given a sheet on which are 
described, in English, a series of communicative tasks he/she must carry out in 
the target language with a target-language- speaking tester. "An interesting 
aspect of this procedure is that the role-playing tester is not aware in 
advance of the content of the student* s message. At the end of the 
communication situation, the tester relates to a second tester what he 
understood the content of the message to be" (Olark 1972:125). 

Again, we must consider the advantages and disadvantages of each type. 
Obviously, non-interactive tests are easy to administer; all that may be needed 
is a portable tape recorder and one tape. But those tests do not measure 
interactive communicative competence, although Farhady (I983) claims that his 
"functional" test, which is multiple choice, overcomes part of the problem* 
Another disadvantage is that these tests are usually very time-consuming to 
evaluate.'' Additionally, as discussed above, such tests have low face 
validity. 

On the other hand, interactive tests have the disadvantage of being time- 
consuming to administer and to evaluate. But they do give an indication of 
interactive communicative competence, and they may have higher face validity, 
depending on the task involved in the t*^st and the audience for the results of 
the test. Even if we could find an ind.rect test or a non-interactive direct 
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test that could be proven valid (which hasnH happened so far), we would still 
have the problem of face validity for those with whom we work, including the 
prospective FTAs who are being tested, perhaps. 

In addition to the problems involving test;ing already discussed, we often 
have a mismatch problem. Take, for example, the situation that developed in 
Malaysia some years ago when the Curriculum Development Centre introduced a new 
Communication Syllabus for English into the secondary schools, In an effort to 
integrate the two language-medium systems, English and Malay, quickly as 
possible (Davies 1985:6). The Examinations Syndicate, a separate organization, 
were unwilling to change their school certificate type examination to bring it 
in line with the new syllabus. "The result was a grotesque mismatch in which 
the syllabus was in large part unteachable because it properly required, in 
part, the competence and the intuition of a native speaker teacher and the 
examination did not in any case test the syllabus" (Davies 1985:6). We are in 
the same situation. As trainers we are interested in the TA' s ability to 
teach; we want to test something and teach something about presentation skills, 
etc. But the "examiners," the American students and faculty, want to use 
another "exam," pronunciation. So, even after TAs leave our programs and we 
are content that they are proficient, they may fail the "exam*^ if they don't 
sound like near-natives. (I would also suggest that some of us as teachers may 
not have the "competence and intuition" of a "native speaker" of ui. .?rgraduat€ 
math or science classes; I have dealt with that issue elsewhere, )2 

The next consideration is that of RE LIABILITY . In somewhat, oversimplified 
terms, a reliable test will give the same results when given to the same 
subjects under the same conditions- It takes a lot of research to establish 
reliability; I don't think we are ready to deal with that issue yet. 
But John L.D. Clark (1979) provides these summaries: 
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Neither direct nor semi-direct testis of speaking ability can be 
considered superior to the other and each has advantages and 
drawbacks which must be considered in light of the purpose of the 
test. As measures of general proficiency, direct tests of speaking 
ability, such as the FSI interview, have a high degree of 
face/content validity, have high scoring reliability, are expensive 
to administer and are not particularly efficient in diagnosing 
specific weaknesses. Semi-direct speaking tests, such as recording a 
story told about a stimulus picture, have varying degrees of scoring 
reliability ranging from low to nearly perfect, are more cost- 
effective when group administered, are good diagnostic measures and 
may be proposed as substitutes for direct tests in measuring general 
ability where direct tests are not operationally possible. 
The problem in this is that, when we test foreign TAs, we are not testing 
general ability — at least we shouldn^t be. And that is the problem with using 
the TSE as the only criterion for a prospective FTA; it tests general ability. 
Consider this distinction (Cummins 1983:119): 

BICS CALP 
Basic Interpersonal Communicative Cognitive Acadonic Language 

Skill s Proficiency 
It seems to me that we are dealing with a special sub- set of CALP and we need 
to look closely at that, (And we need to find a suitable acronym — SCALP won't 
do! ) 

WHAT IS TE STED? 

That brings us to our second major question: What is tested? Or, better yet, 
what should be tested? The obvious answer is "communicative competence." 
Canale (1983) proposed the following model for communicative competence: 
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1. Grammatical ccnnpetence: mastery of the language code (e.g., 
lexical items and rules of word formation, sentence formation, 
literal meaning, pronunciation, and spelling). 

2. Sociolinguistic competence: mastery of appropriate use and 
understanding of language in different sociolinguistic contexts, with 
emphasis on appropriateness of meanings and forms • 

3* Discourse ccwnpetence: mastery of how to combine and interpret 
meanings and forms to achieve unified text in different modes (e.g., 
casual conversation, argumentative essay, or recipe) by using (a) cohesion 
devices to relate forms (e.g., use of pronouns, synonyms, transition 
words, and parallel structures) and (b) coherence rules to organize 
meanings (e.g., to achieve relevance, development, consistency, and 
proportion of ideas). 

Strategic competence: mastery of verbal and nonverbal strategies both 
(a) to compensate for breakdowns in conmunication due to insufficient 
competence or to performance limitations and (b) to enhance the rhetorical 
effect of utterances. 

I would submit that we need to add the following three items to that 

description vrtien we define what we mean by communicative competence for foreign 

TAs. 

5. Special sociolinguistic competence: mastery of the appropriate 
use and understanding of language within post- secondary education 
institutions and within discipline-specific "sub-cultures." 

6. Subject matter competence 
?• Pedagogical competence 

The next question, then, is what kind of test will test for these areas. 

I would suggest that the videotaped mini-lecture, if done correctly, could do 

this. 

The research of Alderson and Urquart (1983) supports the idea that any 
test of oral proficiency, if it is to be valid, must be both task and content 
familiar. That is, if we want to test the proficiency of the FTA as a teacher 
then we need to test those last three competencies. That means that the FTA 
should be tested on familiar content (his major field of study). There are, of 
course, pedagogical implications for us as trainers. As Jim Cunuuins' research 
shows (1983), 

The more context-reduced a particular task (i.e., the fewer 
nonlinguistic clues to meaning) the longer it will take 
learners to achieve age-appropriate f^erfoi mance. 
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In his study, immigrant children developed face to face commuracativ? skills in 
^2 in two years, but took five to seven years to develop grade-level skills. 
[These differences in learning rates may also be related to the difference 
between BICS and CALP, in my opinion.] 

Another consideration is which of the competencies listed cibove should 
have what degree of emphasis? I don't think we are ready to answer that 
question yet. 

In fact, there have been some attempts to construct the type of test we 
may need: 

1* Donald M. Morrison and Nancy Lee (1985) simulated an academic 
tutorial for incomilig freshmen in Hong Kong University. ITiey identified the 
language tasks that students would have to perform in order to be successful in 
a tutorial setting and then used the results of the test for prediction of 
success. They used an interesting assessment scale (see figure 1). But they 
purposely ruled out any consideration of pronunciation. 
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Figure 1. Marking scheme 
2. Anne Biersteker (1986) used the ACTFL test with some additions. She 
subdivided the "cultural area" which was on the CIA test (which also included 
pronunciation, f luency/integrative, sociolinguistc/culture, grammar, and 
vocabulary tasks). 



Biersteker's scheme includes: 

Aural/Oral 
Social/Cultural 
Emotive/Pragmat I c 
Lexical/Traditional 
Reading/Writinr 
She defines these catagories in the following r.anner: 

Oral/ Aural - "fluency and control in operating the phonology, morphology, 
syntax and semantics of the language." 

Socio^Cultural - the prompts consider cctnmunicative "scenes," that is, a 
"culture-specific unit of interaction involving patterned, often Tormalized, 
activity and associated verbal behavior (i,e,, introductions, job interviev:, 
license applications, "lunching"). 

Emotive/Pragmatic - the "control of the force of communication," For example, 
the speaker must recognize and respond to anger, irony, pleading; he able to 
criticize, offer praise, and indicate varying degrees of sincerity and 
commitment; show deference and establish status. (This also includes use of 
silence. ) 

Lexical^Traditional - a range of cultural vocabulary, use of idiom and access 
to the literary and historical allusions of the target language (i.e. acronyms 
in business, stories associated with leaders in the field, legends of business 
success and failure, symbols and status in the field), 

Biersteker's scheme also includes an interactive component, as shown in figure 
2 (next page). Biersteker used questions Tor the raters to get rankings from 0 
to 3 in sixty catagories. From that, siie produced a profile, which defines 
areas of training needs and, predicts succoss (by being matched carefully to a 



Figure 2, Scheme with interactive component 
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person's assignment). Based on the results of the tests, she then w^ez ta.sk- 

oriented training (i.e., the supervisor who lacks high level emolive- 

pragma tic skill would benefit from anall group activities with target languas'- 

speakers focused on ways of praising, thanking, criticizing, and 

congratulating) . 

CONCLUSION 

In fact, where are we? In ray view, we have an enormous task, which is the 
result of enforced testing or the loud public outcry about FTAs which has been 
all too apparent in the past few years. We have no adequate test available, 
although we have been told to test. Additionally, we need a range of test.s, to 
use for proficiency testing, diagnosis, achievement testing, and (in many 
situations) a test to be used as a certification instrument. 

I would suggest that we have problems in the following areas: 

1 . What to test for 

2. How to test for it 

3- Administration of test 

4. Evaluation of test 

5* Necessity of face validity 

6; Mismatch of syllabus and exam 
What can we do about it? As long ago as 1951, Ryan and Frederiksen (1979:52) 
suggested a useful procedure for preparinf^ a performance tezt which is valid, 
reliable, and efficient. They list seven necessary steps: 

1. l^ke a job analysis. 

2. Select tasks to represent the job. 
3* Develop a rating form. 

4. Survey the practical limitations of the test. 

5. Develop a tentative operating plan. 
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6. Try out the test and revise it. 

7- Prepare directions for administration and use the test. 

Here, then, is our agenda — what we need to do in order to be able to test 
effectively. We need to begin with nunber 1; we know very little about the 
"job," the teaching tasks that FT As are asked to do. Someone needs to consider 
a new test or test formjat. Here are our assignments for the rest of the 
Institute. 

[The working group on Pedagogy looked at the type of teaching tasks involved 
and how to match those to communication specific skills; the working group on 
Testing worked on numbers 2 through 5. The results are reported in section 2 
of this volume.] 
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Notes 

1. There is some work being done that may help overcome this time problem. 
Thomas Pendergast, of Osaka University of Foreign Studies, reports (I985) that 
with an OLAF computer, using the N-73 program it is possible to do an 
evaluation of only a two to three minute segment of oral language in order to 
obtain a reliable evaluation. 



2. See, for example, Constantinides, J. and P. Byrd, The design of FT A 
training programs: Searching for appropriate teaching styles, forthcoming 
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SECTION 2 - WORKING PAPERS 

After the background sessions, the participants in the Institute chose 
various working groups to be a part of for the remainder of the Institute, 
Each working group had a resource person assigned to it, but each group decided 
how it would organize itself. The cross'-cultural communication group met as a 
group throughout the working period. The testing group met at lunch daily to 
discuss their individual plans for the afternoon and then met again late in the 
afternoon to share what they had done and to "do battle" over various 
theoretical stances or applications of them. The pedagogy group identified a 
number of tasks it wanted to undertake and assigned various of them to 
different members. The working groups then reported to the full group on the 
last two days of the Institute* 

What follows in this section are the papers which resulted from the 
working groups. In some cases, they represent fairly well articulated 
positions; in others, they are the beginnings of some interesting ideas. 

In each case, the person who was primarily responsible for putting the 
paper together in its written form is identifed. That person's address and 
phone are available in the List of Participants at the end of this volume, 
should you want to contact anyone for further information. But e^ch paper is, 
in fact, the result of the work of the entire working group and, to some 
extent, the entire dozen participants. The ongoing conversations and unceasi/.g 
deliberations that took place during the Institute shaped each of these papers- 
~and to some extent shaped the participants as well. 
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ABSTRACT: The training of international teaching assistants has 
been recognized as an important factor in quality undergraduate 
instruction* Since successful training programs have the support 
of key university constituencies, the authors suggest that these 
groups and their relevant values must be identified to develop 
that support. The identification of these groups and values 
becomes part of a dynamic model wherein cooptation is presented 
as a strategy of choice. In support of this strategy a tactical 
framework is presented to gain university-wide support • The 
purpose of this paper is to present a process and specific 
behaviors which a would-be program developer can employ to market 
such a program across campus* 



INTRODUCTION 

In increasing numbers, undergraduates on U.S* college 
campuses are finding that their instructors, especially in 
introductory courses, are non-native speakers of English. These 
international teaching assistants are often the targets of 
emotionally-laden complaints from students and parents due to 
communication barriers posed by linguistic, pedagogical an.^ 
cultural factors. (Bailey 1982, Fisher 1985) 

Establishing a training program for international teaching 
assistants can help address these issues. Successful programs 
have been implemented at the University of Wyoming, Texas Tech 
University, University of Maryland, and the University of 
Washington w All have a common trait: they have established and 
maintain a strong, broad-based support. A dynamic model for 
change may act as a useful tool. 

The authors are proposing a general value-based model by 
which would-be program developers can gain and maintain 
university-wide acceptance of their proposal or their program in 
place. The model begins with a clear statement of the concept: 
a description of the program and its purpose. The stages of the 
model include the identification of constituencies in the 



university community which will be affected by a training 
program, the value of the program to each constituency and 
cooptation of the consitutency to the cause. The paper offers an 
inventory of possible constituencies and values as well as 
tactics toward cooptation. The dynamic quality of the mode] is 
important because it emphasizes the continual development of the 
program. The following diagram demonstrates the process. 



CONSTITUENCIES 

Defining the key groups on campus which are involved in 
necessary support of an International Teaching Assistant (ITA) 
program is the first important action. These groups and 
individuals may differ slightly from campus to campus. The 
constituents identified below represent an overview; the list is 
nol meant to be inclusive. There may be some variation in 
organizational structure depending on the size of an institution. 
The groups affected by a training program for ITAs are as 
follows: 



MODEL 




CONSTITUENT GROUPS 



1. Undergraduate students and student groups 

2. Graduate students 

3. Graduate student association/government 

4. Faculty 

5. ESL Program 

6. Administrators and Regents 

7. Campus and Community Media 

8. Alumni Association 

9. Foundation 
10. Legislators 

VALUES 

After target constituencies have been initially identified, 
the program developer must consider how an ITA program might 
benefit the group or individuals within that group. Such a 
benefit is defined as the "value" to the particular constituency. 
These values must coincide with the overall ideology and purpose 
of the constituency and are presented in the Addendum as 
suggestions which might be modified according to the specific 
situation on individual campuses. Analyzing these values serves 
a duofold purpose: (1) because of the benefits that an ITA 
training program has to a constituency individually or as a 
group, they will assist in establishing and maintaining such a 
program; and, thus, (2) the constituency is confirmed. When a 
program is seen as relevant to a specific need, there is support. 
The ten constituent groups as presented above and their suggested 
values are outlined in the Addendum and commented upon below. 

The STUDENT constituency is fundamental. If the students 
are not happy in the classroom, they become the dissatisfied 
consumer. Parents, other students (present and potential), and 
the legislature will eventually know about the problem. Student 
groups, such as the Greeks, the Residence Hall, Clubs and student 
government, can be of assistance in defining means of working 
with students and in disseminating positive information about the 
ITA training program. 

The GRADUATE STUDENT group has a vested interest in an ITA 
training program. The majority of graduate students seek 
Teaching Assistantships and receive them. It is their 
constituency which is directly affected by the training. 
Therefore, their support is crucial in developing the program. 

The GRADUATE STUDENT GOVERNMENT body can also be employed to 
assist in supporting an ITA pro^^ram. It is important to this 



assist in supporting an ITA program. It is importanl to this 
group to help their constituents. An ITA program 'of fers that 
opportunity. 



The importance of an ITA training program as seen by the 
FACULTY is associated with improved undergraduate education. The 
better their department looks, the better each faculty member 
looks and vice-versa. 

The ESL PROGRAM will be of great assistance in providing 
expert advice and personnel for the training program. Their 
knowledge of cross-cultural difficulties and English language 
learning processes are essential to the success of an ITA 
program, 

^ The ADMINISTRATION AND REGENTS can be approached from a 
variety of values based on economics, politics, and quality of 
instruction. As is seen in the Addendum by the long list of 
needs that can be satisfied by offering an ITA training program, 
the administration has a lot to gain. The Regents can be 
included in this group because their values seera to be the same 
at an institutional level. 

The CAMPUS AND COMMUNITY MEDIA are a component of the 
communication chain that is sometimes forgotten when we are 
talking about support. Their interest is seen from the purpose 
of their existence, that is, communicating matters concerning the 
campus and the community. 

The ALUMNI ASSOCIATION is also often forgotten in a schema 
of involvement. Yet, a training program for ITAs does satisfy 
some of their needs with regard to quality of instruction at 
their alma mater. Therefore, incorporating this constituency 
into the development phase of an ITA program can assist in 
getting overall support. 

The FOUNDATION is another group whose support is beneficial 
and sometimes not included because of oversight. Sources of 
funding can be a critical matter and the Foundation can help if 
they have given their support to the project. 

The final group which the authors have identified is 
LEGISLATORS, This constituency is the most powerful of all the 
groups mentioned and would be at the top of an organizational 
chart. Their support would open doors that otherwise might not 
be there, A legislative mandate would assure commitment to an 
ITA training program. The ideal is that all the other 
constituencies are in agreement with the concept so that they 
will more easily support a mandate if that would occur. 



The set of values listed in the Addendum for each 
constituency is not meant to be limiting or necessarily absolute. 
Situations change from campus to campus. The purpose here is to 
identify some values in general. Each program developer should 
expand and eliminate constituencies and their values as it is 
seen relative to their particular campus. Our attempt here is 
duofold: (1) to present the concept of significant groups who 
will assist in establishing and maintaining a training program 
for ITAs and (2) to indicate that they will offer that support 
because of the value that such a program has to them individually 
or as a group. The result of this effort is a wider support 
base. 



COOPTATION 

Cooptation is a procedure, a method, by which cooperation is 
elicited, Cooptation is achieved by developing a network and 
contacts, attaining an alignment of purpose among different 
groups, and addressing the values of each group as they apply to 
the task at hand which, in this case, is the establishment and 
support of a successful training program for International 
Teaching Assistants. Cooptation results in institutional 
involvement rather than isolation of individual groups. 

Cooptation is a dynamic concept of institutional involvement 
which continues to be reflective of the institution's mission. 
That mission is the sum-total of all the missions of the 
university's individual constituencies. Because cooptation 
brings about involvement, the concept can be enhanced as each 
constituency is a part of the dynamic. When a group takes 
ownership because they are a part, they want to make it better 
and, therefore, look at positive change and growth. Thus, 
cooptation defies entropy. 

The strategy for implementing cooptation is graphically 
shown below. It requires three important tactics: (1) engaging 
in open, immediate constituency-wide multiple communication; (2) 
providing opportunities to enhance the mission of the 
constituency; and (3) soliciting support from the constituency. 
All of these tactics must be reinforced through making personal 
contacts, communicating through a third party, and using the 
media. The schema below summarizes the strategy. Examples 
follow. 
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STRATEGY: 



TACTICS 


Engage in 
open, 

immediate, 
constituency- 
wide, multiple 
communication 


Provide 
opportunities 
to enhance 
constituency 
mission 


Solicit 

constituency 

support 

A 


\/ 

REINFORCEMENT 


Personal 
contact 


Third person 


Media 



Open, immediate communication consists of informing various 
constituencies of discussions and conclusions with other 
constituencies. This can be accomplished in a number of ways. 
For example, if the undergraduate student government at your 
university were to pass a resolution endorsing the concept of ITA 
training, then it becomes important to have that action 
publicized and known throughout the university community. On a 
different level, if your discussion with a key administrative 
figure results in an endorsement of your program concept, then it 
is necessary to make that endorsement known to others. Personal 
contact with others via phone or in social settings, acquisition 
of a written letter of endorsement, and informing the media are 
all ways of reinforcing such endorsement. Mentioning to a third 
person that you have received the support from a particular 
individual or group spreads information about the positive 
results and the third party can then reinforce the endorser of 
the action. 

Opportunities which enhance a constituency's mission are 
always sought by that constituency. Each constituency within a 
university represents a specific interest. Of primary concern is 
the notion of preservation. Preservation is accomplished as a 
result of involvement in activities deened relevant by the rest 
of the university community. For example, when that office 
responsible for residence life engages in programming designed to 
broaden undergraduate multi-cultural perspectives, then the 
residence hall community addresses one of its missions. In this 
way it preserves its own existence by demonstrating the 
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importance the residence hall has in the education of the student 
population. Again, reinforcement is essential to produce 
cooptation. The campus media (newspaper, radio) could Inform the 
campus community of the program being offered by the residence 
hall. 

The final tactic in the strategy is to solicit the support 
of the constituency. This can be accomplished through direct 
request of endorsement. Verbal and written statements can be 
made public by the constituency solicited. These can be 
reinforced through publishing such statements. The person trying 
to gain support can offer to assist in any way necessary to get 
this support known: supplying a draft statement summarizing the 
support, writing a press release to be reviewed by the endorsing 
party, or possibly arranging for an interview by the press, 

CONCLUSION 

After assessing the relevant constituencies on a university 
campus and ascertaining their values, a program developer is 
ready to initiate the strategy of cooptation in order to gain 
acceptance of the concept of a training program for International 
Teaching Assistants. This model can also be used for programs 
that are already in place that need to broaden their base of 
support. A successful interfacing of campus constituencies will 
result in overall support. 
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ADDENDUM 



CONSTITUENCIES AND THEIR VALUES 



1 . Undergraduate students and student groups 

ITA training improves academic success because of 
consequent quality instruction. 

A. Quality instruction improves content 

communication . 
B* Quality instruction increases student 

motivate and stimulation. 



2. Graduate students (TAs) 

A. ITA training offers opportunity for personal 
development. 

(1) TAs gain greater control, self-esteem, 
and confidence • 

(2) Training reduces frustration, anxiety, 
and guilt about classroom performance. 

(3) Department commitment and training with 
colleagues builds feeling in TAs of 
belonging and acceptance. 

B. ITA training offers professional development. 

(1) Training enhances competence in teaching. 

(2) Better teaching results in better 
evaluations which enlarges employment 
opportunities, present and future. 

(3) Training program establishes professional 
contact with faculty. 



3. Graduate student government 

A. Training program for graduate-level students 
gives credibility to their function because 
their support is an opportunity to participate 
in development of their constituency. 
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B. Support for an ITA program provides added 
communication with administration which is 
an opportunity to represent their constituency 
on a significant issue. 



Faculty 

A. Graduate Faculty 

(1) More qualified teachers would be available 
to teach courses. 

(2) Departments would receive higher course 
evaluations as a result of better training 
of TAs. 

B. Faculty Senate would have an opportunity to 
interface with students and administration in 
the development of a positive program. 

ESL Program 

A. TTA training program would provide work for 
ESL teachers within the training program. 

B. ESL program involvement in the training program 
would provide income for the ESL program. 

C. Such involvement gives the ESL program 
influence within the university system. 

D. A training program provides research 
opportunities for ESL faculty. 

Administration and Regents 

A. An ITA training program improves ability of 
institution to meet instructional mission. 

(1) Quality teaching in undergraduate courses 
is part of institution's mission. 

(2) Better teaching leads to increased 
retention. 

(3) Higher retention leads to higher FTE. 

(4) Higher FTE means better funding. 



B. Such a training program improves institution's 
position in the marketplace, 

(1) Support for the program demonstrates 
institutional concern with quality of 
undergraduate education. 

(2) Offering the training satisfies a 
perceived public need. 

C. Establishment of an ITA program demonstrates 
cost effectiveness by resolving a problem at an 
early stage. 

D. The training meets specific group needs. 

(1) Deans' needs are met. 

(a) Training provides solution to the 
ITA problem. 

(b) Training satisfies Department Chairs. 

(2) Department Chairs* needs are met. 

(a) ITA training supplements own training 
program. 

(b) Training satisfies student 
complaints. 



Campus and Community Media 

A. ITA training provides a story on an issue of 
relevance. 

B. Training provides a solution to the issue. 

C. Reporting on this issue and its solutions 
meets their public service requirements. 



Alumni Association 

A. ITA training guarantees continued interest 
of the Institution in quality. 

B. The Association's commitment to such a program 
offers them an opportunity to pariicipate in 
academic excellence. 



C. Such participation provides the j*3sociation 
with a quality image. 
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9. Foundation 

A. Commitment: from the Foundation offers an 
opportunity to participate in academic 
excellence. 

B. A successful training program provides good 
PR for the institution which the Foundation 
can use in their promotional activities. 

10 • Legislators 

A, An ITA training program satisfies taxpayer by 
offering a solution to complaints. 

B. The training improves educational quality. 
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ORAL INTERVIEW FOR IN fblRNATI ONAL GRADUATH A^SlSlANls 

Prepared by Ralph Pat Barrett 
English Language Center, Michigan State University 



In the coming years, it appears certain that many international graduate 
students will have an opportunity to assume teaching roles in U,S. colleges and 
universities. Whether they will be judged suitable to the task may depend 
partly on the quality of their academic credentials, partly on their previous 
teaching experience, and partly on their ability to use the English language 
appropriately for communication. 

At present, most U.S. institutions offering graduate education appear tD be 
using the SPEAK test (note 1) for the evaluation of the international graduate 
student's Engish speaking proficiency. In the absence of anything else, it is a 
good choice, as it offers the obvious advantages of (1) professionally prepared 
materials, (2) easy availability, (3) wide-spread use which permits the 
comparison of results among its users, (4) ease of administration, (5) and 
well-prepared materials for training the novice test rater. 

However, the SPEAK test has certain weaknesses, some of which are only 
revealed by careful observation of actual administrations of the test. First of 
all, because the test requires the students to respond to taped cues within 
strict time limits, they find the SPEAK to be extremely stressful. Also, 
because some of the questions presented to the student are rather long and 
involved, the students' listening comprehension is being tested along with their 
oral production. Another problem is that the various forms of the SPEAK do not 
appear to be completely parallel in terms of difficulty. On some forms, the 
picture cues are not as clear as they could be, resulting in confusion even on 
the part of native English speakers who have examined them. On one form of the 
test, the students are asked to talk about an object which few of them had ever 
seen and most were even unable to name. 

The most serious weakness of the SPEAK test, however, seems to lie in its 
artificiality. The students are not actually given a chance to communicate. 
Being required to think quickly about often puzzling or irrelevant questions and 
to answer into a tape recorder on demand — this is not communication! 

For these reasons, it was concluded that a less stressful assessment 
procedure was needed, one which would be conducted like an oral interview and 
which would fulfill the basic requirement of furnishing a valid evaluation of 
the International graduate assistant's (IGA's) ability to communicate. To that 
end, the oral interview procedure described below was designed to provide an 
assessment of the TGA's communicative competence (note 3). 

For the purposes of this testing procedure, communicative competence (note 
2) includes the following components: 

1. Linguistic competence, involving appropriate language usage of 
pronunciation, grammar, intonation, vocabulary, and fluency. 

2. Sociocultural competence, involving the appropriateness of one's 
communicative behavior with respect to the social and cultural context in which 
the communication takes place; that is, the appropriateness of what is said and 
how it is said in a specific social and cultural setting. 

3. Discourse competence, involving the use of appropriate means of 
developing an extended discourse, usually a series of continuous sentenr^^s, 
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using a suitable rhetorical device and appropriate features oi text coherence 
and cohesion. If all of the sentences in a text contribute to a single, global 
concept, then the discourse is coherent (a coherent whole), When the sentences 
show connecting features (such as pronouns, conjunctions, parallel structuring, 
comparisons, synonyms, and ellipses) that link them together, we say that the 
discourse is cohesive as well* 

4. Strategic competence, involving the c^.ppropriate use of communicative 
strategies tio enhance communication or to compensate for imperfect 
communication. For example, strategies that can often improve communication 
include restatement, repetition, and paraphrase; other strategies, such as 
hesitation, avoidance, guessing at meaning, and circumlocution, can often help 
to sustain communication when one speaker is unsure of the communicative rules 
or becomes inattentive, distracted, or fatigued during a conversation. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ORAL INTERVIEW PROCEDURE 

The oral interview has seven parts, with each part scored separately for 
one or more of the four components of communicative competence described above* 
The interviewer should feel free to omit any part of the procedure that for some 
reason does not serve a useful function in testing the IGA's communicative 
competence. Also, the parl-s may be rearranged in any way that the interviewer 
considers more effective in assessing the student's communicative abilities. 

The scoring of the oral interview procedure uses a five point seal/?. 
However, those wishing to use a four point scale (such as that used to rate the 
SPEAK test) may ignore the 4 and use only the numbers 0 to 3. Ratings for 
the four components of communicative competence (linguistic competence, 
sociocultural competence, discourse competence, and strategic competence) are 
made In comparison with a native speaker standard of performance, as described 
below: 



'0" Rating: Completely inadequate or inappropriate communicative compe- 
tence v?hich makes normal communication impossible. 

'1" Rating: Largely inadequate or inappropriate communicative competence 
which frequently prevents meaningful communication, 

^2" Rating: Many examples of inadequate or inappropriate communicative 
competence which occasionally hinder full communicative 
effectiveness . 



"3" Rating: Almost up to native speaker communicative performance; some 
evidence of inadequatf- or inappropriate communicative compe- 
tence which does not interfere with communicative effective- 
ness. 



4" Rating: Indistinguishable from native speaker coramnnirati ve perform- 
ance; may have a slight foreign dialect (foreign accent) which 
does not in any way hinder full communicative effectiveness. 



It is recommended that the interviewer not attempt to score the Interview 
while it is taking place. To facilitate accurate scoring after ihe completion 
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of the interview, an audio or video recording should be made of Che entire oral 
interview* For greater reliability, two raters should score the interview tape 
independently, the final score being an average of the two raters' scores. In 
the case of a wide discrepancy in the two scores, a third rater should score the 
interview and the two closest scores averaged. 



PART ONE: GETTING ACQUAINTED 

* Purpose: To put the student at ease and to establish a working rapport 
with him/her; also, to obtain evidence of sociocultural and strategic 

compe tence • 

* Materials Needed: Personal data on the IGA, including name, home country, 
native language, field of study, educational background, type of graduate 
assistant ship, etc» 

* Procedure: The interviewer greets the student, introduces him/herself, 
and explains the purpose of the interview and how the scores will be used. 
Then, a few minutes are given to the task of establishing rapport with the 
student, usually done by finding common ground which might serve as the focus 
for further discussion* 

* Suggested Techniques: In order to check for sociocultural knowledge, the 
interviewer might say: 

"Hello • I'm going to give you the oral interview today • My name is • • • • 
And you are The IGA is expected to fill in the pause with his/her name* 

If this strategy fails, the interviewer should ask, "What Is your name?" 

^Scoring: Sociocultural, Strategic 




PART TWO: PRONUNCIATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS 

^ Purpose: To obtain evidence of the IGA^s linguistic competence as 
demonstrated in the ability to pronounce specific terms used in his/her field of 
study. 

* Materials Needed: A short list of technical terras related to the IGA's 
field of study. Here is a list suitable for chemistry majors: 

Cheraistry 

carbohydrate bio chemistry 

hydrolysis nitrogen oxide 

oxidation copper sulfide 

phosphorus valence oond 

ammonia carbon m-^noxide 

thermodynamics gas^phas.} reaction 

formtla melting point 

tempo caturt* vapor pressure 



* Procedure: The interviewer explains the task to the IGA. The IGA then is 
given the list of terms to read silently for about twenty seconds. Then the 
student is asked to read the list aloud. 

* Scoring: Linguistic 



PART THREE: READING A PASSAGE ALOUD 

* Purpose: To obtain evidence of the IGA's linguistic competence, as 
revealed in the use of the oral reading skill, 

* Materials Needed: A set of four to eight paragraphs (each of about 1/4 
printed page in length) related to the TGA^s field of study (such as chemistry, 
economics, business, physics, mathematics, etc,) Below is an example suitable 
for mathematics majors: 

Mathematics 

Every child begins his study of mathematics with an introduction lo the 
whole numbers: 1, 2, 3, and so on . So it was with mankind as a group* Slowly, 
and in stages, men manipulated digits and finally came up against unexpected 
problems that taught them about numbers other than digits* For Instance, there 
are two two's in four, three two*s in six, etc. In other words, four divided by 
two is "2" and six divided by two is "3". But how many two's are there in five? 
More than two, yes, but certainly less than three. In this way, men were forced 
to think of numbers that lie between digits. The quantity 5/2 (five divided by 
two) can only be two and a half; that is, one unit plus one unit plus half a 
unit* Half a unit can be expressed logically as 1/2 (one divided by two). We 
call numbers such as these fractions , after the Latin word "fractus" meaning 
"broken" • 

* Procedure: The task is explained to the IGA, who is then asked to choose 
one of the paragraphs that he/she feels comfortable with and to read it 
silently. (A one-minute time limit is recommended for the silent reading.) 
Then the student is asked to read the paragraph aloud, clearly and with 
expression. There should be no time limit for the oral readin>% 

* Scoring: Linguistic 

* Note: If the student's linguistic performance on Parts Ono, Two and Three 
is mostly or completely unintelligible, then the interviewer might consider 
ending the oral interview at this point and recommending intensive training in 
pronunication/speaking for the student. 



PART FOUR: ROLE PLAY (EXPLAINING THE CONTENT OF THE PARAOKAPH ) 

* Purpose: To obtain evidence of the IGa's use of dis;roar.>>.- featurer, in 
iiis/her "classroom" style of explanatlor- ; also, to obtain f^vidrMice of 
linguistic, sociocultiiral and strategic competence. 



* Materials Needed: A chalkboard with chalk (or a large pad of paper and a 
pea/pencil) for the student to use for illustrating his/her explanation* 

* Procedure: The interviewer explains to the student that he/she should 
assume the role of a graduate assistant teaching in the classroom. The student 
should be told that the pad and pencil (or chalkboard) are there for his/her 
use, just as he/she would use the chalkboard in a typical classroom. The 
interviewer plays the role of an undergraduate American student who wants 
clarification of certain points contained in the paragraph previously read by 
the student. The student should not refer to the paragraph during this portion 
of the test but should try to explain the subject matter from memory* 

* Suggested Techniques: The interviewer in the role of an undergraduate 
student should wait until the IGA has had a chance to almost finish his/her 
"lecture" before asking any questions. If possible, the interviewer's questions 
should be phrased in various ways. Here are some suggestions: 

(Raise hand and interrupt) "I don't understand. My high school teacher 
told us that ••• (contradictory information)." 

"You're saying that ... is the way it works?" (Seeking clarification) 

"I'm not sure what you mean when you say ... " (Expressing real lack of 
understanding) 

"it seems to make sense when you say it, but I'm not sure I understand it 
yet. Would you go over that part about ... " (Seeking clarification) 

* Scoring: Linguistic, Discourse, Soci ocultural. Strategic 



PART PIVE: PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS 

* Purpose: To obtain evidence of the IGA's knowledge of sociocultural and 
strategic competence . 

* Materials Needed: A set of prepared questions, several of which are 
selected by the interviewer for use with any given student. 

* Procedure: The interviewer explains the question and answer procedure to 
the IGA. The interviewer asks the student about various pedagogical practices 
wliich are relevant to teaching in an American classroom. Only two or three 
topics need be covered, unless the interviewer has not elicited the desired 
amount of information from the IGA. 

* Suggested Techniques: The interviewer might ask a series of questions 
relating to a single topic: 

"Your name is difficult for most Amerl-^ans to pronounce, isn't it? What 
name would you like your students to use when they talk to you?" 



"What would a professor in your country do if a stiider;t f'^i'U.- iwio liu' 
classroom fifteen minutes late?" 

"If you were teaching a class here at this university and a student came in 
fifteen minutes late, what do you think you would do?'* 

* Scoring: Linguistic, Sociocultural , Strategic 

PART SIX: ROLE PLAY (OFFICE HOUR SITUATION) 

* Purpose: To obtain evidence of the student's sociocultural and strategic 
competence • 

* Materials Needed: A list of situations which can be used for eliciting 
one-on-one ("office hour") behavior from the IGA. 

* Procedure: The interviewer explains the role play task to the IGA. The 
student is asked to assume the role of a teaching assistant in his/her office 
during office hours. The interviewer plays the role of an undergraduate 
American student who comes in with some kind of problem. The problem is 
discussed, with the interviewer asking various types of questions using 
idiomatic expressions typical of undergraduates and, at times, rapid speech. 
The interviewer should not deliberately harrass the IGA, but should play the 
role of an aggressive, self-confident undergraduate wit, a study-related 
problem. 

* Suggested Techniques: Some problems that might be used are the followln^r: 

The undergraduate student wants to hand in an assignment late; ...wishes to 
borrow the TA's lecture notes to study; ...wants a chance to make up an hour 
exam because he/she overslept and missed the exam; ...asks the TA to let him/her 
take an early final exam in order to leave for a trip with friends; etc. 

* Scoring: Sociocultural, Strategic 

PART SEVEN: REVIEW OF THE PEDAGOGICAL ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

* Purpose: To gather evidence of the IGA's question-asking skill, a 
component of linguistic, sociocultural, and strategic competence. 

* Materials Needed: The IGA's Peda^'.ogical Assessment Quest ionnai rt^ (soo 
Appendix), which should have been completed by the student prior to the 
beginning of the interview. 

* Procedure: The interviewer discusses the purpose of the questionnaire 
briefly and explains the procedure. The interviewer then tries to elicit 
questions from the IGA regarding some the items on the questionnaire. 

* Suggested Techniques: The interviewer should try to get the IGA 
interested in one or more of the questionnaire Items so that the student will be 
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motivated to ask questions. For example, the interviewer might say "Did you 
find any of these items difficult to answer?" or "Were there any that seemed 
very strange or unusual to you?" Then the interviewer can stimulate 
question-asking behavior by asking "Do you have any questions about them?" In 
respor ;e to questions, he/she could encourage further questions by giving the 
IGA useful information regarding the subculture of the American classroom, 
American student/ teacher behavior, etc. 

* Scoring: Linguistic, Sociocultural, Strategic 



NOTES 

1. The SPEAK (Spoken English Assessment Kit) is the commercial form of the TSE 
(Test of Spoken English) and is available from ETS (Educational Testing 
Service) . 

2. This concept of coimnunicative competence was freely adapted from the more 
formal version described by Sandra J, Savignon in her excellent text. 
Communicative Competence: Theory and Classroom Practice , pp. 35-41 (Reading, 
Massachusetts : Addison-Wesley , 1983) . 

3. The author wishes to thank his fellow participants in the Wyoming Institute 
on Training Foreign TA's for their valuable comments and suggestions regarding 
the design of this oral interview procedure. Special thanks go to Patricia 
Byrd, Lynne McNamara, Phil Johncock, and of course, Janet Constantinides. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL/PEDAGOGICAL ASSESSMENT QUESTIONKA f RK 
FOR INTERNATIONAL TEACHING ASSISTANTS 



By Ralph Pat Barrett and Lynne McNamara 

%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 
Consider the following statements as they refer to the American university 
classroom* Circle "A" (agree) or "D" (disagree) for each statement* 

Example: 

Most American students eat pizza during clasps. (A) (D) 

You would mark "D" for "disagree" because few if any American students would ttat 
pizza during a university class* 

1. American students expect the instructor to use their family 

(last) name in the classroom* (A) (D) 

2. It is acceptable for an instructor to spend time with 

his/her students in social activities outside the classroonK (A) (D) 

3. Whenever a student misses an exam, the instructor is not 

expected to give him/her another chance to take it. (A) (D) 

A. Seating students in a circle for purposes of discussion i:^ 

acceptable in the American classroom* (A) (D) 

5. Immediately after the class is over, the instructor should 

leave the classroom and return to his/her office* (A) ())) 

6» The instructor should spend time outsid»^ of class to help 

students who do not fully understand the lectures in class. (A) (D) 

7. Eye contact while lecturing helps an instructor to dt'velop 

a better relationship with his/her students* (A) (D) 

8. The instructor does not require a student to show proof 

to support the reason given for absence from class* (A) (D) 

9. Teachers should ask for suggestions from students about 

lesson content and classroom procedures. (A) (D) 

10. When a student presents a personal excuse for not doing 

homework or taking an exam, the instructor willingly accents it. (A) (D) 

11. The instructor should openly criticize a student who oo:tio^> 

to class more than ten minutes late. (A) (D) 
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LS!f ^^^^P'^^^^^ fo'^ instructor to publicly admit rli.'.t 

he/she does not know the answer to a student's question. (a) (d) 

13. An instructor may point a finger at a student in order to 

indicate whose turn it is to answer a question. (A) (D) 



14. 



It is acceptable for an instructor to restate a student's 
question for purposes of clarification. 

^" instructor to lean on the edge of 
a desk while lecturing. 

Students should not leave a class early without the 
instructor's permission. 

^^^""^^ '^^^ students in advance that 

ttiey will have an examination. 
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18. 



(A) (D) 

(A) (D) 

(A) (D) 

(A) (D) 



If a student has not been handing in his/her homework on 

time, the instructor should question the student in private. (a) (d) 
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^roRTNn SHEET FOR ORAL INTERVIEW FOR INTERNATIONAL GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 
^^******************************^^^^ 
SCORING FOR PART ONE (GETTING ACQUAINTED) 

Sociocultural Competence ^^23^ 
Strategic Competence 0 ^ 



SCORING FOR PART TWO (PRONUNCIATION OF 


TECHNICAL TERMS) 








Linguistic Competence 0 


I 2 


3 


A 




SCORING FOR PART THREE (READING ALOUD) 










Linguistic Competence 0 


I 2 


) 


A 





SCORING FOR PART FOUR (TEACHER-STUDENT ROLE PLAY) 



Linguistic Competence 
Discourse Competence 
Sociocultural Competence 
Strategic Competence 



0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



A 
A 

A 
A 



SCORING FOR PART FIVE (PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS) 

Linguistic Competence 0 1 

Sociocultural Competence 0 1 

Strategic Competence 0 1 



SCORING FOR PART SIX (OFFICE HOUR ROLE PLAY; 

Sociocultural Competence 0 \ 

Strategic Competence 0 
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SCORING FOR PART SKVKN (REVllCW OF PEDACOGICAI, ASS1-:SSMENT 'jUKST t (1NNAIRE ) 

n J ' 3 ^ 

Linguistic Competence 1^ 3 A 

Sociocultural Competence ^ ^ ^ ) 4 

Strategic Competence 0 ' 
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SCORE SUMMARY FOR THE ORAL INTERVIEW FOR INTERNATIONAL GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 

SCORE FOR: LING DISC SOCIO STRAT 

PART ONE: 

PART TWO: 

PART THREE: 

PART FOUR: 

PART FIVE: 

PART SIX: 

PART SEVEN: 

TOTALS: 

(5) (I) "TsT iir 

AVERAGES: 
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Video-taped Teaching Simulations: 
Issues in the Testing and 
Evaluation of Foreign Teaching Assistants 

by Patricia Byrd 
Georgia State University 

Introduction ^ A major responsiblity of training programs for foreign 
graduate teaching assistants (FTiis) is accurate evaluation of the FTAs' 
communication skills as teachers in the types of courses to which they are (or 
will be) assigned. Embedded in this seemingly simple statement are problems 
that are proving difficult to resolve. First, we are not at all sure what 
"communication skills" means: the definition of the totality and components of 
"communicative competence" shifts constantly—from scholar to scholar and from 
context to context. Second, we have not yet investigated in detail the 
features of particular disciplines and courses taught by FTAs. Third, we are 
unable to test with the accuracy that we would like, both because we do not 
know exactly what it is we need to test and because we do not yet have precise 
testing instruments. 

As in other areas of FTA programming, we have been forced to plunge ahead 
and improvise testing and evaluation devices and procedures, hoping to improve 
them later. For reasons that will be discussed later, one of the most popular 
testing methods in FTA evaluation is the video-taped teaching simulation. In 
these tests, the FTA lectures on a topic appropriate to his/her teaching 
assignment for a strictly limited time before a small audience. The lecture is 
video-taped for later evaluation by trained raters using an evaluation 
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instrument that usually considers analysis of language along with other area:=2 
such as pedagogical skills and culturally correct handling of questioning. 

In this report, I will discuss some of the issues that need to be 
considered in the development of appropriate and accurate video-taped 
simulation testing. An appendix lists linguistic and non-linguistic items that 
appear in testing instruments used in some institutions to evaluate the 
teaching skills of FTAs. These were collected from evaluation devices either 
used or proposed for use at these institutions: Georgia State University, Iowa 
State, SUNY-Buffalo, Texas Tech, the University of Nevada-Keno, and the 
University of Wyoming-^ 

Issues. The emergence of video-taped teaching simulations as a major 
feature in FTA testing/evaluation seems to result from two interrelated issues: 
1) Program designers, teachers, and foreign students have not been convinced 
that other less direct types of tests are either accurate or fair. To FTAs as 
well as teachers, simulations have strong face validity. Moreover, when 
video-taped, these tests provide the institution with the comfort of having a 
record of the performance of the FTA that can be used to justify decisions 
about his/her teaching assignment. 2) Teachers, researchers, and program 
administrators have realized that the problems of FTAs are not just a matter of 
English-.language skills but also involve cultural and pedagogical skills. 
Teaching simulations offer the student an opporcunity to demonstrate the 
communicative compentence that results from the combination of skills needed 
for effective classroom teaching. 

What this means is that we just like the idea of the teaching simulation. 
It feels right. So we do it. Or attempt to do it. What seems at first such a 
direct and effective measure of the things thai we are supposed to measure soon 
turns out to be as complex as all the other aspects of FTA trai ring programs. 

® tib 
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When developing a video-taped simulation test, these questions need to be 
considered: 

!• How is the test to be structured? How long will the 
FTA speak? On what? To whom? When? Where? 

2- Who will evaluate the performance? How will they be 
selected? How trained? How rev/arded? 

3- What evaluation instrument will be used? What 
categories are best tested in this manner? What 
categories are we supposed to be testing anyway? 
What scale will be used? How will the scores be 
reported? 

4. Is the test supposed to be a holistic evaluation of 
communicative competence or is it supposed to be 
diagnostic (for use in the training course)? Can it 
be both? 

5- Since the administration and evaluation of these tests is 
greatly time-consuming, who pays for the testing? 
In thinking about these questions, during and since the two weeks of the 
University of Wyoming Summer Institute on Foreign TA Training, I kept returning 
to definition.3 of communicative competence and pedagogical competence as the 
beginning points for answering even the first set of questions (about structure 
of the test). As we were advised in the background session on testing 
(Constantinid€s 198?) , the very first questions to ask about testing are "Why 
are we testing?" and "What are we testing?" The answer to the first question 
seems to be that we are testing because we have been told by our institutions 
to test the ability of foreigners to function effectively as teachers of 
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undergraduate courses. The answer to the second question seems lo be that we 
are not quite sure yet what it is that we are testing. 

Studies of communicative competence and discussions of effective ccilege 
teaching appear the best resources to use in defining the purposes of testing 
and evaluation for FTAs. Carroll (1980:5) diagrams the relationship between 
needs, curriculum, and testing: 

Communicative Needs 

Language Testing 

programmes systems 
His test-development method begins with a detailed, lengthy analysis of the 
communication needs of the person to be tested- Only after those needs have 
been specified can the language program be developed and the separate but 
parallel testing system established. Tentative steps have been taken to define 
the communicative needs of FTAs. For example, just about everyone involved in 
FTA testing and training agrees with Bailey (1982) that what the FTAs need is 
communicative competence and not just improved pronunciation. We must, 
however, acknowledge that we do not really know what communicative competence 
involves at this level and in this context* As we devise and revise our 
teaching simulation tests, we must reach much greater clarity about what the 
elements are that make up communicative competence in the context of 
undergraduate classes at particular institutions* 

Communicative competence for teachers of undergraduates i n U.S. 
universities . Numerous discussions now exist of communicative competence in 
general and of the elements that go into '.ompetent communication (Hymec 1972, 
Bajley:1982, Savignon: 1983, etc.) Althoufch much discussion and renaming of 
terras has gone on since the early 1970s, commuracative competence continues to 
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be viewed as being composed of these basic elements: 1) Jinguii-tic competence, 
2) socio-linguistic competence, 2) discourse competence, and 3) strategic 
competence. Linguistic competence is skill at the elements that make up a 
language — grammar, pronunciation, etc. Sociolinguistic competence is skill at 
using the language in culturally appropriate ways and includes non-^verbal as 
well as verbal communication. Discourse competence involves skill at putting 
things together in coherent wholes. Strategic competence means that the person 
can appropriately enhance the communication or repair it when it breaks down. 
The strategically competent person has methods for expanding on the basic modes 
of communication and for fixing things when communication is not being 
achieved. 

Typically, linguistic competence is seen as a basic necessity on which 
communicative competence is built. Carroll (1980) calls linguistic competence 
an "enabling" skill. Taking their lead from these discus::lons and from 
research that indicates that pronunciation is not the FTAs' only problem, 
program and test designers have been " concerned to include sociolinguistic, 
discourse, and strategic competences in testing and training. 

In order to do so, research into the nature of pedagogical competence is 
necessary to specify the features of coinmunicative competence ir. the particular 
situation called "teaching to U.S. undergraduates." 

Pedagogical competence . Carroll (1980) uses the following categories to 
investigate and describe the communicative needs of particular speakers in 
particular contexts: 1) participant identification, 2) purpose, 3) setting, 
4) interaction, 5) instrumentality, 6) dialect, 7) target level, 8) events/ 
activities, and 9) communicative key. "Interaction" lists the different people 
the speaker might need to interact with. "Instrumentality" is concerned with 
the medium, mode, and channels of communication — spoken vs. written, dialogue 
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vs. written to be spoken, face-to-face vs. telephone. "Targec level" in::lutjes 
the various proficiency levels that might be needed. "Conmiunieativt: key^- rnfers 
to the tones and attitudes that might need to be expressed (fomai vs. 
informal). Using this thorough analytical strategy, we should be able tc 
develop more accurate descriptions of the natui»e of oommunication by teachers 
in particular disciplines. 

Beginnings have been made by ethnographic studies of college teachers in 
action. For example, Bailey (1982) uses the ethnographic methods of Sinclair 
and Coulthard (1975) to analyze the communication acts used by U.S. and foreign 
TAs in their classes. Using their typology, she found tnese activities: 
1) elicits, P) structures, 3) reviews, 4) checks, 5) informs, 6) bonds, 
7) administrates, 8) markers, 9) conclusions, and 10) others (including asides 
to themselves rather than to the students). For example, methods used by the 
TAs to give information to the students are called "informs," while things thai 
are said or >ne to increase the emotional ties between the TA and his/her 
students are called "bonds." Using this classification system, she was able to 
detail the differences between various types of TAs as well as between U.S. and 
foreign TAs. 

In addition to the research activities suggested above, we can profit: from 
discussions already in print of the characteristics of effective university 
teachers. Lowman (1984) and Eble (1983), writing for teachers of undergraduate 
courses at U.S. colleges and universities, analyze the nature of such teaching 
and the skills that are necessary for success. Both writers identify two major 
skills needed for success in teaching U.S. unde r^graduates: 1) excellent public 
speaking skills for leading discussion sect.ion^ as well as for more formal 
lecturing, and 2) excellent human relations skills to satisfy the emotional 
needs of their students. We must be careful tc interpret their discussions 
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accurately. The interpersonal relationships that they are describing are quite 
superficial — knowing the names of students, not being unkind to students in 
public, keeping office hours. They strongly advise that teachers are not 
counselors and must not get too deeply involved with students. 

Discussions of teaching frequently divide methods from mctnner. Teachers 
can, for example, give information through problem solving, discussion, 
lecturing, while being formal or informal. Thus, FTA testing and evaluation 
(as well as FTA training programs) should carefully distinguish between the 
teaching techniques being used and the personality of the FTA. 

After recognizing that a teacher' s major responsibilities will involve 
clear and enthusiastic presentations, we must next find out how these 
characteristics are realized in different departments. It is probably true 
that clarity and enthusiasm manifest themselves in different ways in 
engineering than they do in foreign languages or in mathematics. The testing 
program for evaluation and selection of FTAs can only be accurate if based on 
teaching styles and manner considered appropriate by the discipline being 
taught. 

Fitting all the analyses and information into one system . In order to 
select items for the evaluator to focus on while viewing the teaching 
simulation, the test developer must decide which of the features of 
communicative competence and pedagogical competence are absolutely essential 
for teaching success. This attempt needs to be based on a collapsing of the 
two analyses—how do the features of pedagogical competence fit into the 
structure of communicative competence? 

Linguistics Competence > the language skills involved m 

lectur.^ ng 
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Sociolinguistic Competence > the cultural skills involved 

in appropriate behavior ar. a 
teacher to U.S. undergraduates 

Discourse Skills > the organizational skills involved in 

making whole lectures, whole class 
sessions, and whole courses that fit 
the cultural expectations of U.S. 
undergraduates 

Strategic Skills > the high level of knowledge and 

experience needed to understand what is 
going wrong and knowing how to fix it; skill at 
enhancing the communication 
The linguistic nature of pedagogical competence . Bailey (1982) found that 
students with linguistic competence below the 1+ FSI level could not be 
successful in the classroom no matter how good their interpersonal skills. For 
FTAs with language skills at such a low level, the video-taped simulation test 
is most likely a waste of time, energy, and funding. Bailey's finding suggests 
that a less-costly, more efficient manner of separating out this lower level 
should be used, first to establish English-? language proficiency levels as a 
basis for entering training, and second to prevent misuse of the simulation 
testing. 

One method for screening the communication skills of FTAs that has been 
suggested is using a non-direct (TOEFL or the Michigan Test) or semi-direct 
test (such as TSE/SPEAK or FSI) to make the first cut in evaluating a group of 
FTAs. Students who fall below some basic level (U on FSI or 200 on TSE/SPEAK) 
are placed into ESL training to improve their jinguistic skills. If such a 
method is taken, then the simulation test of tcjaching ability would, logically, 
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need to test some other level of speaking ability since basic skills of 
pronunciation, stress, intonation, etc., have already been tested. We need to 
think through the skills involved in lecturing and public speaking so that 
these are the skills being tested by the teaching simulation rather than the 
"enabling" skills of basic pronuncation, stress, etc. 

Most of us would agree that being a good conversationalist does not 
guarantee that one will be a good lectur-er — and vice versa. (This 
generalization is as true for native speakers of English as for FTAs.) What 
linguistic features distinguish lecturing from conversing? Lecturers take 
longer turns, speaking frequently for most of the class period with only brief 
turn-taking by students. Lecturers generally need to speak louder and with 
more voice projection. Or they must learn to modulate their voices through 
public address systems. Lecturers repeat in patterns different from in 
conversation, going back over phrases and terms that should be put in notes by 
students. Lecturers are expected to use a larger and more educated vocabulary. 
Lecturers are expected to use longer and more obviously complete sentences. 
Lecturers are expected to be able to write and talk at the same time. 

Sociolin guistic aspects of pedagogical competence , Sociol ingui stic 
competence in the classroom involves appropriate body language and personality 
factors that are deemed correct by U.S. undergraduates for university teachers. 
All of the cultural features of pedagogy might fit here, including culturally 
acceptable ways of dealing with questions. 

Discourse aspects of pedagogical competence . Discourse features in the 
classroom would include the ways that the teacher provides organization and 
connectedness to the course. Linguistic features such as the use of transition 
words and phrases seem most naturally to fit in this category. Culturally 
conditioned matters of timing and organization are also a part of discourse — 
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whole courses as well as individual class periods have beginnings, loiddles, and 
ends. 

Strategic aspects of pedagogical competence . The skills needed by 
teachers to analyze and repair poor communicatj on might fit here. In addition, 
strategic competence could include teaching methods such as use of the 
blackboard for enhancement of communication. 

Conclusion . Although the result is a little ragged, features of 
pedagogical competence fit into the subdivisions of the communicative 
competence model to suggest the beginnings of a new model. One great advantage 
of the combined communicative-pedagogical competence model for our purpose^: is 
that it keeps us focused on the communication skills needed in the teaching 
context. Clearly, our institutions are asking 7TA training programs to build, 
enhance, or repair communication skills and not the content area knowledge and 
skills that are the responsibility of the academic departments themselves. 

A difficult issue in the use of a communicative-pedagogical competence 
model as the basis for a testing system is deciding how to weight the different 
subsections to devise a total score. While some evaluation systems currently 
in use assume that each of the four areas has equal importance, this weighting 
of the elements could lead to a distorted evaluation of an FTA' s coomuni caMon 
skills. After all, is linguistic competence 25% ^f communicative competence? 
Can part scores for each section be added together and divided by four to equal 
communicative competence? Scholars of communicative competence would probably 
answer "No." The communicative competence model, in fact, tells us that skill 
at communication is a complex of related skills that cannot easily be sep;^rated 
from each other. Some method will need tc be devised for scoring the test that 
recognizes the complexity of communicative, comfstence. This method should also 
take into account the compensation skills that aiany non-natjve speakers of 
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English have developed, sc that effective use of the blackboard compensates for 
less than perfect public speaking skill 3» for example • 

In sum, we do not yet know nearly as much as we should to be as accurate 
as we would like in evaluating the pedagogical and communicative skills of 
FTAs. Yet we seem to be moving in an appropriate and a productive direction as 
we investigate the nature of communication in the U.S. undergraduate classroom. 
On the basis of our clearer understanding of such communication, we can then 
have testing and training programs that fit the needs of cur institutions and 
of the FT As. 
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Appendix 

Consolidation of Items from Various Evaliiation Forms 
1. Items that refer to language 
1 • pronunciation 
2. intonation 
3* grammar 

4. fluency 

5. stress and intonation 

6. pitch 

7* vocal variety 
8* vocal quality 
9* volume 

10. needs to speak louder 
1 1 • needs to speak slower 

12. needs to speak faster 

13. hesitates often in speaking 

14. needs to articulate more clearly 

15. speaks in a monotone 

16. needs to practice use of pauses to signal emphasis 

17. needs to practice use of voice to vary emphasis 

18. rate 

19. comprehensibility 

20. use of English 

21 • needs to practice the following sounds (circle the 

appropriate symbols): /r/ /I/ /O/ /d/ /b/ /v/ /</ 

others: 

22. needs to practice stress and intonaticn 
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in statements 
in questions 

to achieve special emphasis 
others: 

23- needs to practice the following grammatical structure 
— singular/plural distinction 
— 3rd person singular, present tense 
— tenses 

— use of BE as a linking verb 

— use of BE in passive constructions 

— articles 

— others 

Items that refer to no n- language issues 

1. purpose of presentation 

2. quality of information 

3. quantity of information 
^. introduction of topic 

5. development of topic through example::; 

6. easy to follow 

7- use of main and subordinate points 

8. signposting 

9. use of transitions and internal summaries 

10. teacher's check of student comprehension 

11. ability to answer questions 

12. familiarity with cultural code 

13. appropriate nonverbal behavior 
1^. appropriate register 



15- basic listening ability 

16. question-handling and responding 

17- developing of explanation 

18- ciarity of expression 

19- use of supporting evidence 

20. eye contact 

21. use of chalkboard 

22. teacher presence 

23. use of the body 

24. instructor effect ivenss 

25. first-day-of-class skills 

26. Is the speaker well prepared? 
27- Is the speaker well organized? 

28. Is there an introduction? Conclusion? 

29. Does the speaker present material in an interesting way? 

30. Does the spealcer emphasize important concepts? 

31. Non-verbal communication: eye contact, facial expression, 
hand gestures, use of space, visual aads, feedback and 
rapport with students 

32. appropriate beginning "cues" 

33. organization 

34. use of detail 

35. appropriate concluding "cues" 

36. non-verbal communication 

37. classroom techniques 

38. projection? 

39. clear? 
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40. dynamism? 

41. conversational? 

42. fluency? 

43. nonverbal communication? 

44. supportive material? 
45* overall effect 



1 . Through the FTA Clearinghouse at the University of Wyomingt a 
number of institutions have made available copies of the testing 
instruments they have developed for use in video-taped simulation 
testing. For information on getting copies of those instruments, 
contact Professor Janet Constantinides, English Department, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, WY 82071. 
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An OVERVIEW of FOREIGN TA TRAINING 
Background Introduction 

Effective and efficient FTA training is dependent upon targeting 
instruction in English, pedagogy, and cultural awareness, to meet the 
specific needs of the FTAs ' varied teaching assignments. Initially, 
the objective of our working group was an understanding of the "sub- 
culture" and discipline-specific requirements for training an FTA to 
teach in a particular subject area. We found that these Issues were 
embedded in a broader context within which any training program 
operates. While this presentation of working papers proceeds from 
the general to the more specific, much of the work evolved in the 
reverse order. 

The seven topics we addressed seemed an ambitious goal for a two 
week Institute. Nonetheless, we felt all of them were important to 
improving FTA Training. Other working groups focused on FTA testing 
and evaluations, and developing a broad base of university community 
support. In effect, while one group concentrated on screening the 
"in-put product" (Incoming trainees), and another on institutional 
marketing of a training program, we addressed ourselves to defining 
training procedures and processes. 



Therefore, the papers which follr •• represent our concern to: o, 

1) clarify terms relating to FTA Training; 

2) provide an Overview of Pes ign Components in FTA 
Training Programs to serve for both comparison 
and as a check list in developing new programs; 

3) generate a more accessilble Information 
Classification System for the growing volume of 
material in the Clearing House on FTA Training; 

4) gather information to Assess the Needs of FTA's 
and their departments, which thereby determines 
the content of FTA Training Program; 

describe Pedagogical/Teaching Skills as they relate 
to patterns of TA duties to more effectively target 
training to transactional skills and corresponding 
English usage; 

describe Five Phases in an FTA Training Program ; 
to assist trainers in designing their training 
programs; 



5) 



6) 



7) develop guidelines so that FTA's can learn to 
Ma£. the sub-culture of their university, 

discipline, department, and classroom; 

8) extend our understanding of foreign TA's beyond the 
framework of the Institute through research now in 
progress within the American university classroom. 

The working group matched the composition of the Institute -half 

experienced and half new to foreign TA training. Responsibilities 

for the working papers described above were divided among group 

members. Although the projects were discussed jointly, both in small 

working groups and with other part cipants at the Institute, primary 

authorship remains with the individual. As noted, these are working 

papers, so refinements, additions, and improvements should be 

incorporated as the field expands. 
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[EDITOR'S NOTE The preceding paper lists eight projects that this working 
group undertook. The papers included in this volume describe only six of 
those. Ihere are no papers for projects five and eight in this volmne. But 
both of those topics will be considered in the I987 Wyoming/NAFSA Institute on 
Foreign TA Training. It is possible that papers on those topics may appear at 
a later time. ] 
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The Intent of this first national conference on the training of 
foreign teaching assistants was to share information and familiarize 
newcomers to this rapidly developing field. Consistent with these alms 

4 

there were participants with experience training foreign TA's and 
others without. Participants without experience had immediate concerns 
because of their responsibilities to start programs and/or develop 
polices to train FTA's as an extension of their university work in ESL 
or foreign student programming* 

The process of sharing information at the Institute provoked two 
distinct reactions. First, it was reassuring to find one was not 
alone and that both concern and information was Increasing, The 
network and clearing house on FTA's initiated by Kathleen Bailey at 
UCLA, then continued and expanded by Janet Constant Inides at the 
University of Wyoming provides a good beginning and is growing 
steadily* But then the second reaction, especially strong to 
newcomers, was a sense of being overwhelmed, unable to see the forest 
for the trees and equally frustrated by not having a "field manual" 
as a guide to help identify the constituent parts of that "forest." 

It is a primary task of scholars and participants in a new 
field to clarify terms assuring a shared terminology among the 
practitioners and identify emergent patterns providing newcomers 
with an overview that helps orient them quickly to the dynamics of 
the situation. The working papers presented here should serve as an 
early "field manual" to meet the need for both an overview and a 
classifying system to better access the details of FTA training 
programs. In our early discussions we recognized that words such as 
"foreign/" "teaching assistant," and "Ai-nerican classroom " had a 
^ range of meanings that would be important to delineate. 
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Working Paper #1 
Claire K. Langham 
il Clarification of Terms In FTA Training 

FTA Training 

The early discussions on the FTA "problem" have centered on lack 
of fluency in English. The public and press continue to use this 
focus. However, there are several overlapping components in 
functioning as an effective TA. There is overlap in these components. 
These communicative (and discipline) competencies are necessary for 
both native and non-native TA's. 

1) Linguistic ~ English language competence; 

2) Cultural - Presentational/Behavioral competence for the 

American university classroom and the 

specific discipline to convey meaning 

in a manner that the receiver understands; 

3) Pedagogical - University level teaching skills; and 

4) Academic - Competence in the discipline. 

Among these components, shortcomings in the skills of the 
first (linguistic) have received all the attention, and the last 
(discipline competence) is assumed by virtue of an academic 
department's admission of the student to the graduate program. The 
actual problem may be more complex. 



The amount and kind of traininq needed depends on the graduate 
student's competence in each area. Strengths in one or more components 
generally compensate for weakness in another area. For example, native 
English speaking graduate students familiar with American undergraduate 
classroom culture, may "get by" with weak teaching skills- The 
undergraduates understand each word and many can fit them together to *t 
create an organized coherence. In contrast, if an FTA with a heavy 
accent presents a carefully planned, well organized section, 
mispronounced words are mentally corrected by listeners to fit 
logically. Teaching skills, such as effective use of the blackboard, 
also compensate for a heavy accent. Strongly developed non-verbal 
communicative skills make up for a lack of words - pantomime is an J 
example. The listener's process of mentally compensating for a 
speaker *s mispronunced, mumbled, or mis-spoken words occurs normally 
between native speakers. Establishing the willingness of both TA's and ?> 
students to exercise "communicative flexibility" (Gumperz, 1982:14) is 
key. Establishing rapport may be significant in facilitating opening 
the channels to communicative flexibility. 

The definition of an FTA training program or FTA evaluation should 
specify the inclusion of one, two, three, or all of the above 
components. The term FTA training cannot be assumed to automatically 
incorporate all five competencies. 
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Foreign 

We used the term "foreign" because It is commonly used and 
understood. International ta (ITA) Is an alternative possibility 
already in use, however it is confusing since "international" includes 
American TA's. 

Non-native English speaking (NNES) or non-native speaking (NNS) is 
longer, more awkard, and not necessarily more accurate. Native 
English speakers from India, Pakistan, Singapore, Hong Kong, Australia, 
New Zealand, and England, are "foreign." They may not require as much 
FTA training in language, but the cultural awareness of the typical 
behaviors in the American university classroom may be equally new to 
these native English speakers. 

There also exists a category of "foreign born" TA's. These are 
immigrants, who may or may not have a problematic accent. Thus, 
the term "foreign" includes individuals who are non-native English 
speaking even though they may have, or are acquiring American 
citizenship. 

Fluency in English depends on its function. A non-native FTA, 
knowledgeable in economics, for instance, may be more "functionally 
fluent" than, let us say, a native English speaking high school drop 
out. The definition of fluency or competence in English is discussed in 
detail in the working papers on Testing and Evaluation of FTA's. 
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Teaching Assistant 

A teaching assistant at a university is one who assists a 
professor. This teaching assistance takes many fo::ms, although the job 
title is the same - "teaching assistant," Enumerating the 
responsibilities of TA's, the range of duties spanned the more passive 
role of "grader" to almost full concern for teaching a course. in 
fact, several individuals at the Institute with the job title (and 
compensation) of a "TA" are actually in charge of design, 
implementation and evaluation of FTA training. Particularly in 
individualized learning situations such as foreign language or English 
writing classes, TA's are more likely to, in effect, be responsible for 
far more than "assisting" a professor. They teach the students. 

Teach 

The word "teach" was explored. From resource books on teaching, 
we found close to 50 verbs that are used to describe actions that 
teachers utilize "to teach," Since an FTA trainer is to prepare 
graduate students to "teach" it becomes necessary to recognize which 
of these many skills are most needed for specific TA assignments. 
Eventually a professional, experienced teacher will need to effectively 
use all of these "teaching skills," The challenge to a FTA trainer is 
to target, prioritize, and group similar skills, and link these to 
communicative competence in English. 
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We undertook this challenge of grouping related teaching skills 
and targeting them to specific types of TA assignments. (See section 
on TA Duties and Skills). 

American university classrooms 

It was interesting to participants at the Institute to compare 
and contrast the expectations and norms of behavior at the our various 
geographically diversified universities. 

For example, we discovered variations in acceptable useage of 
forms of address, concepts of punctuality, classroom behaviors, 
expectations of politeness, and attendance. The ways a student 
addresses their teaching assistant contrasted from use of Mr, or Ms, to 
using first names or nicknames. At some university classroom sections, 
students are expected to arrive on time and stay until dismissed; at 
others it is not uncommon for students to arrive and depart like 
consumers at a market with peak attendance periods. Codes of dress as 
well as forms of respect also vary, not only from one geographic region 
to another, but also depend on the specific university, and from one 
academic discipline to another. 

Thus, while there is an overall "cultural pattern" recognized as 
American, there is a "university'' sub-culture, with further sub-types 
on different campuses, further refined by more specific cultural 
patterns within disciplines, until we encounter the variations of 
individual personalities. 



Working Paper #2 
Claire K. Langham 

INFORMATION CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
This classification system represents an open-ended, expandable, 
cross reference and filing arrangement. It follows an order of 
progressive stages of information needed in developing an FTA 
training program. The seven major categories (Roman numerals I - VII) 
are divided into specific sub-categories having decimal breakdowns. 



The value in establishing a standardized classification/filing 
system for all professionals in the FTA training field is most 
apparent in Information management, access, and Information sharing* 
Cross referencing within files and in the index facilitate access to 
overlapping resource material and terminology. Additions or 
modifications (improvements) are welcomed, and should be adapted 
uniformly. This standardized system is especially appropriate for 
clearing house materials and is recommended for adoption by 
professionals in FTA training. 
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Sub-categories are given as examples, and should be expanded. 
The conceptualization for this classification system was developed by 
the author as a working paper. Its adoption or adaptation in final 
form will necessarily be at the discretion of the professionals in 
charge of the FTA clearing house materials. Items assigned 
appropriate categories would retain the serial numbers indicative of 
their filing sequence, which is placed after a hyphen for numerical 
order and/or slash marks for calendar sequence (eg. Cornell 
University's 1986 Final Report was the fifth such item received and 
is coded VII. 1 - 5 / 86 so all subsequent reports in that series will 
bear the very same identification except for the year). 

^1 
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I, Background 

1 Problem 

2 Issues 

II. References 

1 Blbllogrpahy - books 

2 " - articles 

3 " of news articles 

4 Handbooks 

5 Audio-Visual materials 

6 Order Forms 

7 Network - 

names & addresses of people involved in FTA 
training, TA training, & conferences on TA's. 

Ill • Implementation 



1 List of processes 

2 Legislation 

3 Proposals 

4 Regulations/ pol icies 



IV. Testing/Screening/Evaluations 
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1 Pre and post training evaluations 

2 Videos 

3 Evaluations of FTA's in actual classrooms 

4 Consultations with FTA's 

Program Design and Description of FTA Training 

Various Specific University Programs 
Comparison Chart on FTA Training Programs 
(see the following section on components 
of FTA Training Programs) 

Training Program - Content 

Cultural Awareness Skills 

1.1 in general 

1.2 for American culture 
13 for American uni vers i ties 

1.4 for specific disciplines 

1.5 learning to do it yourself - 
"mapping" a sub-culture 
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VI . FTA 



Pedagogical/Teaching Skills 

2 . 1 Syllabus 

2.2 Lesson Plans 

2.3 Academic Discipline - 

background expectations, requirements, 

2.4 Teaching Skills Development 

(from the classification system 
based on teaching duties, Langham) 

2.4.1 One to One (tutorial) skills 

2.4.2 Labs 

2.4.3 Group Leadership skills 

2.4.4 Presentation Skills 

2.4.4.1 lecturing 

2.4.4.2 explaining 

2.4.4.3 slowing down speech 

2.4.4.4 restatement 

2.4.4.5 examples 

2.4.4.6 gestures 

2.4.5 Organizational Skills 

2.4.5.1 preparing own syllabus 

2.4.5.2 preparinng lectures 

2.4.6 Evaluat ive Sk i lis 

2.4.6.1 preparing exams 

2.4.6.2 grading exams 



2.5 FTA teaching techniques 

(strategies for non-native speakers) 
2.5.1 Use of blackboardi: 
2-5.2 " " handouts 

2.5.3 Non-verbals - body language 

Linguistic and Conununlcat ion Skills 

3.1 English as a Second Language 

3.1.1 Pronunciation 

3.1.2 Intonation 

3.1.3 Grammar 

3.1.4 Vocabulary 

3.1.4.1 transitional words/phrases 

3.1.4.2 spec if Ic to subculture 

3.2 Public Speaking Skills 

Discipline specific content material for FTA training 

4 . 1 Humanities 

4 . 2 Natural Sciences 

4.3 Math and Applied Sciences 

( Agr i culture , Computers , Med ic ine ^ etc . ) 

4 . 4 Engineer Ing 



VII. FTA Training Program Evaluation 

1 Evaluating the overall program design 

2 FTA self evaluation 

3 Changes/Modifications in FTA training program design 

4 Issues 

5 State of the Art 



Working Paper #3 
Claire K. Langham 
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FOREIGN TA TRAINING PROGRAMS: 

An Overview of Design Components 

& 

Comparison chart of FTA Program Formats 

The planning o£ a foreign TA training program necessitates at 
least fourteen design component considerations. Many of these 
decisions are Inter-related. For example, budget determines time and 
staff. Equally true, time and staff determine budget. 

The Chart Is intented for use in developing an FTA training 
program, and a convenience Im comparing programs from other 
universities. It provides a guide to make it possible to see the 
forrest (the FTA Training Program) for the trees (the detailed 
components and their differences). This guide could also be used to 
chart the dynamic changes in an FTA training program at one 
university from year to year. This chart was generated by 
participants from several working groups in a brain storming session 
naming all the components we knew. As the FTA training field 
develops, the options on this chart will expand. 
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The categories in the chart which follows are intended as self 
explanatory and are discussed in the other working papers, therefore 
I will only describe them briefly here. 

1) Language/Communication Evaluation 

A major consideration is diagnostic evaluation of language and 
communicative competency. There are a number of options. These are 
discussed in detail in the working papers on FTA Testing and 
Evaluations. Will there be a diagnosis for placement? What type of 
screening will be used? Academic department ? ESL department ? 
TA Training Program ? A panel of all of the above? or no screening? 
What type of test will be used? An interview? A presentation? 
A standardized test ? Discipline specific or general? 

An issue that arises when FTA's are screened for communicative 
competence is "discrimination." If more than English language is 
tested, then why aren't native English speakers tested for their 
"communicative competence" before getting the TA position. And if 
foreign TA's are an issue, why not foreign professors? The issues 
are interrelated, the answers are not easy. 
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2) Training Program Format 



Turltz (1984:43-50) from a survey of Institutions with FTA 
training programs In 1982 divided programs Into two basic types: 
"the seminar-type program meets throughout the term for a given 
number of hours per week; the or lentatlon-type meets for a short 
period of time prior to the beginning of the foreign TA's first term* 

At the FTAT Wyoming Institute In 1986^ we discussed three 
formats: orientation; orientation and seminar; or seminar • The 
orientation and seminar combine both types. In some instances, the 
program format is broadly called "workshops" (Initial and follow up) 
Instead of either orientation or seminar "classes." 

0 

3) Timing 

Timing Is closely related to the type of format since 
orientation occurs pre-term, seminar during the term, and the 
combination format does both. 

Another timing cons Iderat ion is addressed in #9 . Are the 
participants taking the training prior to TAing, or concurrently with 
their TA assignments? There are advantages and disadvantages to 
each. Training prior to TAing prepares TA's for the challenges they 
are about to face. However, TAing is still an abstraction. 
Concurrent training helps TA*s resolve "real" problems. Timing of 
training depends on the degree of readiness of the individual TA, 
and the type of TA assignment. Ideally, assistance to TA*s would 
occur both prior to and concurrent with their first TA position. 
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4) Follow Up 

Follow up refers to assistance after the new TA is in the 
classroom. The type of follow up varies: a follow up session in a 
workshop or seminar class; direct observation of the TA In the actual 
classroom they TA; individual feedback in consj iltat ion; or no follow 
up. 

There is an advantage to observing the TA in the actual 
classroom, obtaining feedback from the undergraduates through 
questionnaires (or informal discussion with the TA absent), and then 
individually consulting with the new FTA to assist them improve their 
teaching effectiveness. Videotaping the TA in the actual classroom 
so they can "observe themselves" is also a highly rated form of 
follow up. 

Are there any consequences to the follow up? If a TA is not 
effective, as rated by their students and/or the qualified observer, 
how does this impact their next TA assignment? 

5) Duration (Length & Instructional Hours) 

How long is the inital training in terms of contact 
(instructional) hours prior to TAlng? How many hours of follow up 
contact are scheduled after TAing begins? How many hours does this 
total? 



6) Funding Sources 



Funding Is obviously a most Important component. In some cases, 
all the funds come from one source, sometimes It Is a combination. 
Grant funding may be for one time only. One of the working papers In 
these proceedings focuses on this Issue of targeting and generating 
support . 



7) Budget 

This component Is difficult to measure because costs are often 
hidden in support services provided by already existing offices and 
programs. One consideration Is, what is the cost to the 
participating foreign TA? If they are required to arrive early, 
who pays room and board during that time? 

8) Source of Staff and Numbers 

Professionals already Involved in FTA training come from a 
variety of academic departments and service programs. These usually 
include ESL, English, TA/Instruct lonal Development Programs, 
Academic Departments, International Office, Education, Counseling, 
experienced TA's, or consultants. Significant informal advice and 
guidance for FTA's often comes from departmental administrative 
assistants and/or secretaries. 



The source of staff may affect the political dynamics of the 
campus. Where is the influence? the expertise? the support? 




9) FTA Participants 
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Who is eligible or required to receive training? is the 
program for ALL new foreign graduate students? or ONLY those 
assigned to TA? Is it ONLY for those concurrently TAing, or those 
NOT YET TAinq? or tioTH? Is training only for those needing the extra 
assistance based on diagnostic evaluations? or by request of the 
individual or department? Is training availble to experienced, but 
ineffective TA's with low evaluations? 

Is there training for ALL TA's in the discipline, or only FTA's? 
Is training available for faculty? new? foreign? 

10) Requirement/ ( Incentive ) of Training 

Is training mandatory - required? Is it optional? If it is 
required, are there exemptions? What are the criteria? Is there 
course credit? How much? 

Is there incentive - such as a stipend for their extra time in 
training? Is there a consequence to the training - if standards are 
not met, is there no TA assignment? 



11) content of FTA Training 
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Improved pronunciation is only one part of improving teaching. 
It may be difficult to identify the percentage of time to devote to 
each component, since there is obvious overlap, but various programs 
put emphasis on different aspects of TAing. The content categories 
are: English language improvement; Communication skills - speech; 
Pedagogy/teaching skills; Cultural awareness understanding; and 
Discipline specific TA training. 

12) Legal Issues 

This check list would be incomplete without forethought to 
issues of discrimination and employment requirements. The issues are 
still hazy. Graduate students serve as TA's in exchange for 
financial support for their academic studies. To what extent are 
they employees of the university and to what extent are they 
"supported" graduate students performing the obligations of graduate 
students? Even within one university, teaching requirements and 
compensation vary department to department. Are "foreign" or "non- 
native English speaking" TA's being treated differently than other 
"citizen" graduate students? Is this legitimate? Not all native 
speakers are effective TA's, nor all foreign TA's automatically 
ineffective. Are FTA's being singled out for blame or US TA's 
excluded from assistance in their assignments as TA's? Controversy 
over foreign TA's is generating notice on all TA concerns. 
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13) Materials, Text, Activitier 
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A gradually Increasing amount of resource material is becoming 
available for foreign TA training. This includes texts, handbooks, 
basic handouts, demonstration videos, and suggested activities. 
The expanding choices decrease the previous necessity for each 
trainer to "re-invent the wheel," and provides more time for 
adapting materials to individual FTA needs. 



14) FTA Profile 

An FTA training program has a specific purpose - to prepare 
a foreign graduate student to more effectively perform their duties 
as a teaching assistant to American undergraduates in a particular 
class. 

An ideal FTA training program moves from the general orientation 
and educational goals to the more specific requirements of a specific 
FTA assignment. what are the academic disciplines of the FTA's? 
What are their TA assignments ? only grading ? supervising labs ? 
conducting discussion sessions ? presenting new material ? 

University teaching is a profession. It is overwhelming to 
train a newcomer to a professional field in everything at once. 
An FTA trainer needs to concentrate on the immediate tasks of the FTA 
and prioritize the learning goals. 
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To facilitate targeting the type of TA duty with the teaching 
skill area, the next section presents a classification system based 
on the academic discipline, with TA duties linked to the types of 
teaching skills needed. This classification system is derived from 
the author's current research at UCSD, including an analytical 
diagram of observed TA and student classroom behaviors* 
Space is provided for noting appropriate FTA training exercises. 
The theoretical framework for this analys is is an expans ion of 
Mehan's (1979) socio-1 inguistic study of classroom interactions, 
(see paper on "Discourse Strategies"), 

Chart of Des ign Components 
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Components of Training Programs 



FOREIGN TA TRAINING PROGRAMS 



An Overview of Design Componen t_s 

& Compar i son Chart of FTA Program Formats ^ 



1. 



2. 



Language/Communication Evaluation 
Diagnosis ____ 



Type of screening 

" test ~ 

None 

Training Program Format 
Orientation 



Orientation & Seminar 

(workshops) 



Seminar 

Timing 

Pre-term 
Pre & during 
During term 



Follow up 

Follow up sessions 



" in classroom of TA_ 
No follow up 



Duration 

No. of initial contact hours 
Number of follow up " " 
Total no. of contact hours 



Funding Source (s) 

ESL program budget 
English dept. " 



Graduate Dean's office 

TA Development Program 
Instructional Development 
Academic depts. (individually) 
International Students Office 
Grant 
Other 



7. Budget (approximate total) 
Staffing costs 
Materials (incl- AV equip) 
Consultations 
Total* 



FTA Training Programs - design componenthi s piogram format;. ^ ^ 
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Source of Staff & Numbers 
ESL 

English 




TA/Instructional Dev. Trainers 

Academic Depts 

International Center 

Consultants 



TAs (experienced) 
Other 



FTA 



10. 



11 , 



12. 



14. 



♦(Percentage of time) 
Participants 

all new foreign grad. students 
only " 

assigned to teach 

those concurrent ly"TAing" 

" not yet " 

both of above 

all FTAs 

only " needing training 

(after diagnosis) 



Requirement/ (Incentive) of Training 

Mandatory/required 

Optional 



Required but many exemptions 

Course Credit 

No " 



Remuneration ('^carrot") 

"No pass - no teach" ("stick") 



Percentage of time on each of following: 

English language improvement 

Communication skills - speech 
Pedagogy/teaching skills 



Culutral awareness understanding 

Legal Issues 

"Discrimination" 



Employment Requirements 

Reading/Resource Materials 

Texts used 

Handbook 
Basic Handouts 

★ 

FTA profile 

Disciplines 



TA assignments 

Skill areas in training 



*{see categories next page) 
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Working Paper #4 
Claire K. Langham 
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TRAINING FOREIGN TA's ■ PEDAGOGICAL TEACHING SKILLS 
A Matrix System to Target FTA Training 

The task of the ESL/FTA program is to train new foreign graduate 
students to teach. In order to teach someone else how to teach, and 
appropriate English usage for that purpose, it is necessary for the 
trainer to understand the variety of TA duties, related skills, as 
well as the discipline's particular "sub-culture." 

What are the duties of a TA? If you were to ask various TA's 
for a succinct definition of what they do as a TA, their responses 
could differ appreciably. (The descriptions could easily be as 
divergent as the six blind men who individually described an 
"elephant" by the feel of just one of the widely dispersed parts of 
its anatomy, the ear .... leg .... flank .... tusk .... trunk .... & tail.) 

Such disparity makes clarity of purpose important in an FTA 
training program where many of the students have little experience 
with the diverse roles TA's have in an American university. Both the 
pedagogic and English language skills that are to be mastered in the 
program should match with needs of the group in training. Eventually 
as a professional teacher in a university, all the skills should be 
mastered . 
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The matrix presented on the following page was developed as a 
conceptual aid in planning fta training. The variables related to 
foreign TA's are many. Two major considerations are the FTA's 
discipline and their TA duties. Specific teaching skills and 
language competencies that the FTA must be prepared to use can then 
be deduced. This matrix has been arranged so that useful 
correlations can be drawn between several lists that were compiled 
separately during the course of the Institute. 

The fundamental dynamic which underlies the organization of the 
matrix builds on observations during research of characteristic 
patterns o£ communication between the TA and students. For example, 
on a one to one level, as in office hours or tutoring, the TA will 
more frequently be r3sponding in some manner to a question or request 
from the student. In discussion sections, the TA should stimulate 
and balance participation. m contrast, in presentations, the 
students' turns at speaking are few. Therefore, listening and 
interpreting skills are used more in office hours, group leadership 
skills in discussion sections; and in contrast, public speaking 
skills - including ability to interpret American students' non-verbal 
audience reactions - become more pertinent for lecturing. 

This classification system should help the trainer to determine 
.•••:.<-.th2r a certain training exercise in the methodology of teaching 
matches the skill areas needed by an FTA according to their TA 
assignment. Each of these areas have functionally specific English 
usage. There are innumerable training exercises in English and 
teaching, the entries shown in that column are just a sampling of 
many in the clearing house on FTA materials gathered by Institute 
^ Director Janet Constant inides . 
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Training and Skills Reference Matrix lur TA Duties and Academic Departments 
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Discipline 
of section 



TvD# of TA Duty 

Office Hours 

Music Tutorials 

Chemistry 
Physics 

Biology Labs 

Second language Drill section 

Art Practice session 

Mathematics Problem solving 

Computer science section 

Enqi neer ing 

Econ. & Bus. 

Engl. comp. Discussion 

Communi cat i ons sect i ons 

History 

Literature 

Political sci. 

Phylosophy 

Psychol ogy 

Sociology 

Urban studies 

etc. 



Lectur i nq 



Fol lowing 
professor ' s 
syl 1 abus 



Preparing 1 ectures 
Review sessions 

Preparing own 
syl labus 



Evaluating students 
Preparing exams 
Reader/ grade exams 
Assigning grades 

Monitoring exams 



Tf inina 
Ex#rcis#« 



"Office Hours" 
<. tape) 



Skill Ar#a 

One to One 
Skills 

- Listening 

- understanding 

- paraphrasing 
(act ive 1 1 stening ; 

- Reacting 

~ responding 

- explaining "Labs" 

- providing feedback (handout) 

- Encouraging 

- guiding 

- supervising 



Group Leading 
Skills 

- Leading 

- motivating 

- coordinating/ 
balancing participation 

~ Questioning 

- asking leading questions 
~ turning questions 

to elicit more 
from the students 

- probing for hidden 
assumptions 

- summarizinq 



"Vocabulary 
for 

TA-Student 
Interaction" 
(handout ) 



Presentation 
Skills 

- Public speaking: 
structuring presentat 
pacing, eye contact, 

- expounding 

- Communicating 

- illustrating 
exempl i fying 

Organizational 
Skills 

- Organizing 

- choosing/selecting 

- deciding 

- Planning 

- scheduling 

Eval uat i ve 
Skills 

- Evaluating 

- testing 
' grading 

- rewarding 



Strategies 
for FTA's" 
(handout ) 



ions, 
etc, 

"Vocabulary for 
organization/ 
clarity" 
(handout ) 

"Teaching 

objectives 

planning 

sheet" 

(. handout ) 
"Beginning 

a class" 

(handout ) 



'Suggsetions 
for graders" 
(handout ) 



Working Paper # 6 
Claire K« Langham 



Five Phases in a Training Program 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the phases In a 
training program. These five are also evident in other teaching/ 
learning situations and generally follow a patterned sequence* 
The five phases or pattern of teaching/learning, that I describe 
consist of: 

1 ) establ ishing rapport 

2) developing awareness 

(by both the teacher and the learners) 

3) presenting/receiving content 

4) practicing a repetoire of skills 

5) receiving constructive feedback 

Although variations, overlapping, and recycling of the pattern 
will occur, this five phase schema is a practical conceptual 
framework for 1) designing a training program and 2) observing the 
progress in a teaching/learning situation. The phases are somewhat 
elastic in that the time frame for each may expand or contract 
depending on the schedule for training/learning. Thus, a semester 
course as well as a one day workshop should contain all the phases. 
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Prior to describing each of these phases in detail, i would like 
to briefly explain these terms with reference to an FTA training 
program. First, there is the phase of Introductions and getting 
acquainted. Secondly, the trainer helps the FTA's become aware of 
the culture of the American classroom at their university. (A TA 
makes the students aware of the course requirements and expectations, 
the syllabus.) The trainer {or TA) becomes aware of the students* 
background abilites and knowledge . Concurrently, learners in this 
phase become more self -aware of what they know, and don't yet know, 
in relation to course goals* The third phase is presenting (and 
tailoring) content to the specifics of the learners' backgrounds. 
The fourth phase, practice, is both homework and class p?,r t Iclpation . 
The fifth phase of feedback is important because it can provide 
motivation to learn more or Inhibit the desire to do so. 

The pattern of these five phases may then recycle, that Is, 
after feedback it is effective to re-establish rapport . The 
feedback generates a new level of awareness on the part of both the 
teacher/trainer and the learners. The teacher is more aware of their 
students' masteryr and the students are more aware of the teacher's 
expectations. As more content is presented, it can be better 
targeted to the learners' needs. In practicing the repetoire of 
skills (in class exercises or homework) students should have become 
more familiar with the type of assignments their second time through 
this phase . Then the repetition of feedback again recycles the 
process . 
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The recycling occurs, in effect, even though teachers and 
students may change. Both TA's and undergraduates bring expectations 
to their university sections based on past classroom experiences. 
When the expectations of the TA's match those of the undergraduates, 
sections proceed more smoothly. Generally, there is a shared sub- 
culture of academia, one that is learned by freshmen. Consistency 
in teaching facilitates learning. 

However, within the university classroom in our pluralistic 
society, particularly for introductory courses, a range of 
expectations are often brought together by individuals of both 
genders, diverse racial, ethnic, national backgrounds, a range of 
ages, distinctive educational and life experiences, and varied 
academic motivations. when the TA is from another culture altogether 
the need to orchestrate harmonious blending of multiple expectations 
is even greater. This is why I emphasize to all FTA's the importance 
of letting students get to know them and getting to know their 
students . 



The description of these phases is based on the author's 
professional experience observing TA's in section and designing 
training programs for FTA's. (it also draws upon a preliminary 
analysis of doctoral research on discourse strategies that 
facililtate learning in the university classroom, especially among 
individuals of different cultural backgrounds - see paper on 
"Discourse Strategies". Further analysis of the research data is 
required to determine outcome variations when these phases are not 
all present . ) 



Phase 1 ^ Establishin g Rapport 
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To establish rapport means to create a relation of harmony, 
accord, affinity, to mutually identify and move together toward 
similar goals. The importance of establishing rapport is that it 
then opens the channels for communication. It sets the tone for all 
else that follows. First impressions have a lasting effect. 

Establishing rapport essentially means to create a human 
connection, in this case between a trainer and FTA's, or between the 
FTA and the students. Mutual respect is part of establishing 
rapport. Let your FTA's know that they are knowledgeable. 
Important, and valued. If you can convey that you are available to 
assist rather than judge them, respect and rapport will more readily 
begin. 



In most cases, establishing rapport involves introductions, 
getting acquainted, and perhaps breaking the ice with a bit of 
humor. The socially appropriate manner in which rapport is 
established varies not only by national culture, but the patterns 
nay be distinctive in different disciplines. (See the paper on 
Mapping a Discipline as a Sub-Culture ) . Some educators refer to 
the initial phase as "setting the classroom atmosphere." In public 
speaking, establishing rapport is known as "warming up the 
audience . " 
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Names are an important part of becoming better acquainted. 
Names are also useful In addressing someone. For example, in 
southern California, we do not use standard impersonal forms of 
address for TA's or professors. We do not use for example, 
"Professor, or "Teacher." The general usage is to address the 
Professor as "Professor Smith," or "Dr. Smith" and the TA as Mr. 
Smith or John. Therefore, an initial step in feeling comfortable 
is knowing each others names. Students feel their TA has a genuine 
interest in their learning when he or she remembers and addressees 
the student by name, and recalls something personal, such as an 
interest in a sport or research project. 



The techniques for establishing rapport are varied and should 
suit the situation and the preference of individual FTA's. Informal 
seating arrangements, especially a semi-circle, are more conducive to 
discussions. Movable chairs and desks make this possible. 
Encouraging students to speak can be done through positive 
reinforcement, even if they are shy or hesitant. Techniques for 
getting to know students within the class include: questions with a 
show of hands for responses; questions answered on index cards; and 
individual introductions or having students in a very large class at 
least introduce themselves to others seated nearby. 

For FTA training, I demonstrate all these techniques. I use 
them at the beginning of the training session. Afterward, I indicate 
that I have demonstrated techniques that they can use in their 
classroom sections. In FTA orientation/training, I have the new 
FTA's practice introducing themselves in 2 - 3 minute presentations 
just a they will to their students at the beginning on the first day 
of section. 
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The technique of a show of hands is the quickest way to learn 
something about your students. Generally a TA can ask how many are 
majoring in the academic discipline of the course being taught, then 
name a few other likely disciplines, or ask one student for their 
major, then ask how many others also have the same major. How many 
have not yet decided is also an appropriate question. The TA may ask 
how many are sophomores? freshmen? etc. How many have work experience 
in this field? other similar questions may be asked. 

The technique of responses on index cards permits a teacher to 
find put a little more about their students individually. The 
questions I use to demonstrate are appropriate to the FTA's and can 
be adapted for the classroom. I put the following or similar 
questions on the board: 

Name 

Where are you from? 
Major 

Previous Teaching Experience 
Concerns or questions about TAing 

What do you want to learn in this training program? 
or Why are you taking this course? 

or What do you hope to get from taking this program? 

If there is time, an ice breaking game might be introduced. It 
is best if it relates to the academic discipline, or the FTA training 
in some way. For example, for FTA's, I like to use metaphors about 
teaching. I ask each participant to write their metaphor on the 
index card, then share it with others, first the person next to them, 
or in small groups, then several metaphors are shared with the group 
as a whole. This technique also Introduces an alternative teaching 
format - the use of small groups. 



To get started, I use my favor I w3 teaching metaphor - "Teaching 
is like coaching: you can't do it for them. If they win, you win," 
(If the learners win, you win). Coaches show techniques and 
encourage the team players. In Bailey*s (1982) study of 
communicative competence of non-native speaking TA*3 at UCLA, she 
developed a typology of TA*s. The type of TA's undergraduates rated 
most highly for their teaching effectiveness were those she labeled 
"inspiring cheerleaders." This coach and cheerleader analogy leads us 
from establishing rapport into developing awareness. Coaches know 
their "team" players, their strengths and areas to Improve. 

I have devoted considerable space to explaining this first phase 
because I consider it very important, in a training program, it does 
not take as much time to establish rapport as the relative space I 
have taken to describe it here. It might be the initial fifteen 
minutes. In a classroom, five to ten minutes is adequate. Getting 
acquainted also occurs Just before and after class^ over coffee and 
during meals in training programs. Of course, rapport is to be 
maintained and repaired as needed. 
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Phase 2^ 3_ Developing Awareness 

There are two significant aspects In this phase ot developing 
awareness. First, the trainer or teacher makes the learners aware of 
the program/course goals, proceedures, rules, expectations, 
requirements. This Is usually accomplished In a syllabus and 
introduction to the course. Secondly, both the teacher/trainer and 
the learners should become aware of their current level of mastery. 
This Is often achieved through a diagnostic exam, practical exercises 
or classroom discussions. 

In training programs for FTA's - discovering through 
discussions the FTA's perceptions of the American university 
classroom and teaching Is an important part of phase 2 - developing 
awareness. Exercises for developing cultural awareness are Included 
In the working paper on "Mapping an Ethnography of the American 
university classroom." For FTA's self -awareness of their teaching 
skills, videotapings of Individual presentations is the method I find 
most effective. 

Videotapings provide a mirror for the FTA to view themselves. 
Working in small groups, five is ideal, the TA's are also able to 
observe the strengths and weaknesses of others. To create a learning 
environment that is comfortable to learn by doing (experiential 
learning) I start with establishing a group rapport, I provide an 
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early opportunity to be videotaped so students can begin to feel 
comfortable with the process. The first presentation can be any 
topic that interests them - a hobby, their home country, their 
surprises when they first came to this country, etc. To avoid 
demonstrating a level of expertise too far above the students and 
inhibit them for fear of falling far short of the "model" 1 do not 
show a demonstration tape yet. I myself am not comfortable with 
individual critiques at this point in the learning process, so I 
generalize feedback through a discussion after the last presentation 
or video playback. On the board, the group generates a list of 
things they liked, and suggestions for improvements. I avoid terms 
like "good" and "bad." 

After the first videotaping on an informal topic, FTA's are 
asked to explain a concept in their discipline in a 5 minute 
presentation. After video playback, again we discuss what we liked 
and what we would like to see improved. We then compare these 
comments with the previous discussion. Usually a quality exhibited 
in the informal presentation - enthusiasm for the topic - is lacking 
in the second, academic discipline related presentation. 

It really is helpful to have the two rounds of videotaping of 
FTA's. If time is really limited, the viewing of video playback 
might be conducted individually in office hours. FTA's learn from 
each other's presentations. However, seeing oneself is a unique and 
valuable learning experience that is v.^ry highly rated by FTA's in 
evaluating training programs. 
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To give the reader a sense of program timing, if the training 
program consists of a day and a half (10 hours), then the first 
morning, approximately three hours, is devoted to phases one and two 
- establishing rapport and developing awareness. In this time frame, 
the lunch hour is for relaxing, and perhaps meeting experienced TA's, 
sympathic professors, and getting better acquainted. Seminars have 
more time, but less Intensity. A combination orientation and 
seminar is preferred. 
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Phase #3 ~ Presenting/Receiving Content 

This is the phase that generally Is most associated with 
teaching: the content. In an FTA training program, the educational 
objective Is to Improve the competencies of the FTA. The content 
Includes the communicative components of teaching described earlier: 
linguistic; cultural; pedagogical; and as appropriate, the academic 
discipline. in an FTA training program, the academic competency is 
usually limited to exercises presenting topics and correct 
pronunciation of discipline related terminology. 

There are many skills used by teachers. Five general areas of 
teaching skills, described earlier are: organization, evaluation, 
presentation, group leading, and one to one supervising or tutoring. 
(See the cross reference matrix of Training Skills relevant to TA 
duties and departments). The matrix can serve to guide the trainer 
in targeting content appropriate for the FTA teaching duties. 

This paper is an analysis of the phases of an FTA training 
program, and other learning experiences. It is not intended to 
include training exercises. It is however, intended as a methodology 
- a guide in planning and structuring a training program. Training 
exercises are becoming available in new FTA training manuals 
and materials. 
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Training content which Incorporates English speaking for the 
specific purpose of teaching is very helpful to new FTA's. There 
are phrases in English that are general to most all academic 
disciplines. Some Phrases are used to organize a presentation: 

"Today we are going to talk about The main point is 

A second point is " other phrases are used in leading group 

discussions, "Could you elaborate further?" "What does someone else 
think?" A list of these phrases appears elsewhere in the 
proceedings . 



An important concept in presenting content, is that it is most 
effective when 1) the material is made relevant to the learners, 
i.e. presented so there is a basis of the familiar that serves as 
building blocks to the new; 2) the material can be assimilated in 
manageable amounts through practice. A teacher of swimming for 
example, would not promote mastery by students if the teaching was 
all lecture, with the students finally entering the water after all 
the content information was presented. The trainer is challenged to 
divide mastery into manageable building blocks knowing that the more 
experiential the training program, the greater the mastery. 

An effective approach to presenting the content in an FTA 
training program is "role modeling." This is especially valid 
because the FTA's English comprehension is often limited. I have 
found it helpful to present effective teaching skills in 
demonstration videos. "Role modeling" by the trainer delivers the 
message, "teach the way I teach." 



In addition to describing teaching, provide an opportunity for 
FTA's to observe, analyze, and "practice" the skills required in 
teaching, it is helpful to point out that while there are a variety 
of teaching styles, there is a commonality in teaching techniques, 
opportunities to observe experienced TA's in the actual classroom is 
one way to present content. Discussions of the observed videos and 
classroom sessions can center on what the observers saw that was 
effective and what could be improved. These discussions sharpen the 
new FTA's ability to analyze what went well and what did not in the 
teaching situation. Problem solving, i,e, analyzing, how they would 
react in a similar situation to improve it, builds their confidence 
in handling varied teaching situations. 

Finally, the opportunity to practice these same situations in 
role playing exercises again brings us to the next phase. 



Phase »4 - Practicing a Repetoire of Skills 

Practice is the key to learning mas:ery, with time constraints, 
it would be better to cover less content thoroughly with greater FTA 
opportunities to practice, than to tell everything about teaching and 
have no time for supervised practice. The repetoire of skills that 
I recommend FTA's practice are the ones most commonly needed in their 
first TA assignment. The classification of Teaching Skills targets 
these skillareas. 

Role playing provides practice in introducing oneself to the 
class, setting the goals or agenda at the beginning of a section, 
presenting a new concept, responding to questions, or rehearsing 
problematic teaching situations anticipated by the FTA's, 

The basic pattern of practice exercises that I found useful is: 

1) an informal presentation for 2 -3 minutes on a topic 

of the FTA's choice; 

2) a presentation for 3-5 minutes explaining a concept 

or term from the FTA's discipline (a first trial); 

3) an improvement on the first 3-5 minute presentation 

above, or on the same or another topic- 
Exercises 1 and 2 are, in fact, part of the phase of developing 
awareness described earlier. The third exercise represents an 
opportunity to practice the teaching techniques presented in the 
training. An orientation FTA training program scheduled for a day 
and a half will not have time for more practice exercises, based on 
my experience. 



If the training format is orientation plus follow up 
workshops or seminars, then further practice exercises might 
include : 

4) TA-student interactions ~ role playing office hours; 

5) Lab situations - asking questions that get students 

to think and understand the concepts; 

6) TA-student interactions - role playing anticipated 

problem situations in a classroom, such as handling the 
student who asks inappropriate, confusing, or too many 
questions ; 

7) Discussion or problem solving sections - practice 
encouraging effective student participation. 

The FTA's should be encouraged to discuss and role play 
classroom situations that are specific concerns to them. Role 
playing is like a safe, friendly opportunity for the trial and error 
of experiential learning. The added advantage is the constructive 
feedback and chance to practice handling the presentation or problem 
situation again. This leads to the last phase - constructive, 
friendly feedback. 

Phase #5 - Receiving Constructive Feedback 

During this feedback phase the initial phase of establishing 
rapport - creating a comfortable learning environment, becomes 
particularly Important . Another term for feedback Is evaluations, 
exams, grades. I prefer the term "feedback" since it has less 
judgemental connotations. It also has a sense of information coming 
back so there can be self-correction. 
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An FTA training program is an opportunity to make the errors we 
all go through in learning to teach, but among a supportive group. 
Feedback can be handled with an FTA's viewing of their video 
presentation exercises, with a consultant, or in a group. Group 
feedback plus an opportunity for re-playing the scene or discussing 
the pros and cons of several presentations all at once is helpful. 
The presentation of feedback seems most effective when the focus is 
on the positive. Reinforce good behaviors by recognizing them. Turn 
the negatives into an examination of what could be done to improve. 

Humor eases tense learning situations, A non- judgemental , 
accepting attitude also helps. Of course there is pressure to master 
the teaching skills and move into the actual classroom, but for 
foreign graduate students with proven academic merits, the worst 
that should happen if they do not pass the standards set for the FTA 
screening evaluation process, would be more assistance in an 
enjoyable FTA training program. On the other hand, if a foreign 
graduate student is not motivated to improve and rarely attends the 
training sessions, other measures may be appropriate. 

The components of FTA training feedback are discussed in detail 
in the working papers on testing, and evaluations. Some of the 
feedback to FTA's may be guided by the following two handouts for 
evaluations . 
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ITAs and the Road to Communication Competence: Learning 
to Map a Department 
Debra-L Sequira, ITA Coordinator 
r . • n Universitv of Washington 

When International Teaching Assistants (ITAs) first arrive on U.S. university 

campuses, they likely have a number of competing needs, not the least of which concerns 
their role and how it affects communication with professors, peers, and undergraduate 
students. The need to succeed as a graduate student, coupled with the demands of 
teaching, becomes overwhelming when faced in a new academic culture. The purpose of 
this paper is to provide strategies which will assist ITAs in discovering the norms or rules 
of their new department and ultimately achieving communicative competence as a graduate 
student and ITA. 

Communicative Competence 
Although facility with American English is of primary importance to most ITAs, a 
knowledge of cultural norms, such as what to say to whom and how to say it 
appropriately, involves more than syntax or pronunciation. A knowledge of cultural norms 
and expressions that are people and context-specific is part of what Hymes (1972a) calls 
"communicative competence." Such "competence" is demonstrated in, e.g., the 
appropriate use of silence and nonverbal behaviors, as well as the proper use of turn-taking 
in conversation. 

One aspect of communicative competence is the abUity to discover and understand the 
norms or rules in a culture. What is permitted? What is expected? What is prohibited? In 
order to learn the cultural norms, ITAs first have to gather inform.Hnn or collect example, 
of communication within the community under investigation. Second, once examples are 
gathered, ITAs can make preliminary inferences or assumptions about the meaning of these 
examples to native speakers. Third, ITAs can verify, their inferences and test their 
assumptions by comparing them with native speal-crs' meanings. 
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Gathering Information 



There are two research strategies that ITAs can use in gathering information: 
observation and interviewing. 
Observation 

Observation is focused investigation as opposed to random searching. One of the 
most effective ways to focus investigation is to organize information in a simple 
framework and keep all observation notes in a journal. If observation notes are organized 
systematically, it is easier for ITAs to find patterns or cultural categories (e.g. when faculty 
members are behind their closed office doors this means they want privacy). One of the 
goals for collecting cultural categories is to learn from them and imitate cultural 
expectations. 
Observation Framework 

A framework must be general since there is no way for ITAs to know a priori what 
aspects of situations will be significant. A framework must also be brief and readily 
accessible. Selected components from Hymes' (1972b) "SPEAKING" mnemonic is a 
useful observation guide (see Table 1). 

the settin g including physical characteristics (e.g. size of rooms, 

arrangement of furniture). 



the participants including faculty, staff, dean/chaiiperson, graduate TAs and 
non TAs, undergraduates, and their interrelationships, 
the speech S£i and act sequences, the ordering of communicative acts which 
include compliments, apologies, excuses, thanksgivings, praises, etc. 
the key or manner of vocal delivery (e.g. sarcastic, joking, serious, 
didactic, apologetic, etc.). 

the nouns, or what proprieties should be observed - what is prescribed, 
proscribed, permitted. 

the genre or speech event (e.g. joke, story, lecture, meeting, greeting). 
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The observations can be informal. Most likely, beginning ITAs will be participating in 
groups, e.g., orientation sessions. Since they allow ITAs both to participate and to 
observe, such sessions can ease self-consciousness ITAs might feel if they were merely 
outside observers. The following are possible areas of observation for each part of the 
framework. 

Setting: 

« Describe the physical characteristics of the department. 

• How does it compare with other buildings on campus? 

• How do participants organize themselves spatially in 
groups, m and out of the classroom (e.g. in rows, circles 
around tables)? 

• Do faculty have separate offices? Share offices'^ Size'> 
Decor? 

• Where are TAs located? Separate offices? All in one room? 

• Do faculty have their names on their doors? By title'> First 
and last name? ' 

• Where are the instructional resources and supplies? New'> 
Used? 

Participants: 

• What are the terms of address between faculty, between 
staff and faculty, between the dean/chairpereon and faculty 
between graduate students and faculty, between ' 
undergraduates and faculty, between graduate students and 
1 As, end all roles m reverse? 

Who has authority over whom? By what means? 

What clothing is "typical" for students, faculty staff 
dean/chairperson? 

How do participants use personal space (e.g. stand close or 
apart?) Note space for each role relationship. 

Note nonverbal behavior (e.g. gestures, posture, touchinc 
eye contact). ^ 

What holidays and celebrations aie observed by the 2rouD'> 
Individuals? t. f 
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What range of behaviors is considered "work" for 
participants? What range is "play?" 

♦ Are roles for participants clearly defined and how? 

Speech Act: 

Note message form and content in the asking of questions, 
conversational turn-taking, etc. 

What comprises a compliment? An excuse? An apology? 



Note the participants in these speech acts and their role 
relationship. 



Key: 
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Note the tone of voice of participants when they talk. 

Are there any external signs or nonverbals that provide cues 
to serious talk or joking talk? 

Note vocal differences in face-to-face communication, 
telephone communication, memos. Note participant roles in 
each. 

Do graduate students change their vocal manner when 
talking to professors? Peers? 

Do professors change their vocal manner when talking to 
graduate students? Peers? Undergraduates? 

Norms: 

How is time used? Do classes or meetings start on time? 

Read any publicity documents about the 
department/campus. What are the public norms for the 
department? University? (e.g. publishing is of paramount 
importance or teaching or participating in conferences, etc.). 

What are the expectations for TAs? Graduates? 
Undergraduates? Staff? Faculty? Administration? 

Listen to what is said informally about expectations. Note 
similarities and/or discrepancies between "public" and 
"private" communication. 

What is prohibited behavior? (e.g. TAs dating their 
students, talking back to professors, being late to class)? 

What is permissible behavior (e.g. being late to class, 
talking about professors with other TAs and graduates)? 
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Are there departmental practices associated with holidays or 
celebrations? What are they? How are they performed? 

Genre: 

Listen to stories about past students, professors, etc. Why 
are these individuals important? 

Note how participants are greeted - formally, informally. 
What comprises the "lecture" genre? 

What beliefs or values are associated with departmental 
meetings? Graduate student meetings? 

Interviewing 

The basic premise in interviewing is to listen, learn, and ask questions. How people 
think about their world is revealed in how they talk about it. The details of "infonnant" talk 
are crucial for ITAs to notate; to learn how informants give information, how they describe, 
clarify, ask questions is to learn the patterns. 

The framework used in observation will aid ITAs in interviewing as well. 
Participants can be interviewed informally by having ITAs ask questions of experienced 
TAs. Suggest that ITAs talk to peers with which they are comfortable. Second or third 
year graduate students and/or experienced ITAs usually have a history of departmental "ins 
and outs" and may be willing to help newcomers. It may be wise to remind ITAs at this 
point that U.S. students and faculty thrive on questions and answers. The process of 
learning is a constant cycle of gathering information and asking questions in order to check 
perceptions. 

Inferencing 

Once ITAs observe and interview participants, they will have a body of information 
and may have already made preliminary inferences as to how the department operates and 
expectations for participant roles. ITAs have spent time in other academic cultures so this 
process may be quite rapid. The next step is to manage their large collection of information 
by scanning observation and interview notes for categories, such as: X is a kind of X (e.g. 
kinds of questions undergraduate students ask, kinds of attitudes undergraduates have 
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toward learning, kinds of undergraduate student behaviors in instructional settings, kinds 
of graduate seminar behaviors, etc. See Table 2. Instruct ITAs to look for cultural themes 
that provide insight into cultural values or beliefs (e.g. kinds of questions undergraduate 
students ask may become "undergraduates ask questions informally"). Have ITAs make a 
list of possible themes, a cultural inventory, and note if there have been any inconsistencies 
between observation and interview data. All categories, patterns, and themes need to be 
recorded in order to be verified by native speakers. 

Verifying Inferences 

As ITAs gather information, narrow and focus the information by making preliminary 
inferences, the next step will be to verify or compare perceptions with trusted peers, staff, 
or professors. Senior TAs or ITA "mentors" might be possible choices. Many 
departments encourage mentoring relationships with incoming graduate students and 
"veteran" graduates. If such a relationship is not fostered initially, ITAs can observe the 
participants who are most active in the department. If there is a list of publicadons or 
conference papers available, for example, ITAs should check to see which graduate 
students are productive and if those students would be wUling to lend support to new ITAs. 
Of course, student productivity can be interpreted in many ways. Who are the TAs and 
ITAs who have high undergraduate student ratings? These are examples of norms that 
need to be discovered in each individual department/university. 

About three months into the academic year, ITAs should have several verifiable 
norms and several preliminary inferences yet to be tested. The entire process follows a 
cyclical pattern to be repeated many times as ITAs gain confidence in communicating in 
their new culture. 

Summary and Conclusion 
In this paper several suggestions have been given to assist ITAs in discovering the 
norms of their new academic department in order to achieve communicative competence as 
a graduate student and ITA. In order to discover and understand the norms in a new 
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culture. ITAs can gather information or collect examples of communication within their 
new department. ITAs can then make preliminaiy inferences or assumptions about the 
meaning of their examples and; next, ITAs can verify their inferences by testing their 
assumptions with native speakers in the department The additional strategies of observing 
and interviewing assist the ITA in the cycUcal p^^cess of mapping a department culture. 

The gathering of information, the making of inferences, and the verifying of 
inferences does not end once the graduate degree is eanied; observation and interviewing 
conUnues. It should be noted, however, that observing and interviewing assumes ability in 
such skills as listening, questioning, and perceiving. ITA trainers may choose to 
incorporate seminar sessions in these skill areas. Although listening, questioning, and 
perceiving will take practice, such practice will benefit ITAs throughout their academic 
careers and beyond. 
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Table 2 Focusing Categories Adaption of Spradley ( ] 980), 

X is a kind of Y: ^} 
kinds of groups 

kinds of activities for graduate students 

kinds of activities for faculty 

kinds of activities for undergraduates 

kinds of activities for graduate teaching assistants 

kinds of attitudes 

kinds of relationships 

kinds of questions 

kinds of explanations 

X is a way to Y: 

ways to ask questions 
ways to compare things 
ways to get students* attention 
ways to listen 

ways to dress ? 
ways to touch people 
ways to react to students 

X is a part ofX: 

parts of the department's major fields of study ^ 
parts of TA duties in the department 

X is a reason for X: 

reasons for students to ask questions 

reasons why students want degrees ) 
reasons for publishing 

X is a stage in Y: 

stages in graduate school 

stages in undergraduate education > 
X is used for Y: 

resources to use for instruction 
resources to use for studying 
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Constantinides, 
Janet 



Cousins, Joseph 



Johncock, Phil 



Langham, Claire 



McNamara, Lynne 
Sequeira, Debra-L 



ADDRESS 

Department of English 
Emporia State University 
Emporia, KS 66801 

English Language Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824 

Department of ESL 
College of Urban + Public Affairs 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, GA 30303 

G.P.S.A. 

Washington State University 
Pullman, WA 99164-7204 

Department of English 
University of Wycming 
Box 3353, University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 

Office of International 
Students and Scholars 
109 International Center 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824 

Graduate School 
Getchell Library, Rm 239 
University of Nevada-Reno 
Reno, NV 89557 

Teaching Assistant 

Development Program 
B-033 

University of California-^San Diego 
LaJolla, CA 92093 

5040 Santiago Way 
Colorado Springs, CO 80917 



PHONE 

316-343-1200 ext. 5555 

517-252-0800 

404-658-3650 

509-335-9545 



307-766-5247 



517-353-1720 



619-534-6767 



303-574-1409 
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Center for Instructional 
Development + Research 
DC-07 Parrington Hall 
University of Washington 
Seattle, WA 981 95 



206-5^^3-6588 CIDR 
206-5^*3-0699 Office 
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Wright, Shriley 



English for International Students 

George Washington University 202-.576-'7 13b 

Acadonic Center #T60^ 

801 22nd St- NW 

Washington, DC 20052 



Yan, Chuanhai 



131 Crane Hall 
University of Wyoming 
University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 
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